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A Message from the New President 


Fellow Registrars: 

This brief message to you, prepared in response to a suggestion 
of our Editor, is intended as a keynote to the activities of a new year. 

A few months ago we enjoyed the benefits of another annual 
meeting. Opportunity was there given for a happy renewal of 
acquaintances and the forming of new friendships; and, under 
the influence of a helpful program, we were given a glimpse of 
the possibilities of new and extended educational services through 
the agency of our several offices. It is agreed that the good derived 
from these occasions is worth much more than the cost of member- 
ship and attendance. 

Your new officers are now busily engaged in constructing the 
program for the 1933 convention, which is scheduled to meet 
again in Chicago because of the accessible location of that great 
city. We have been assisted by the receipt of many constructive 
suggestions from fellow-members. These are being given their 
full measure of consideration, as we are aware that a meeting 
is successful only to the degree to which it ministers to the needs 
of the membership as those needs are reflected in expressed 
opinions. It is hoped that suggestions may be received from 
many others and that their use may be a real demonstration that 
the strength of our Association rests in the fact that it is truly 
democratic in organization, purpose, and program. 

These are trying days. The strict economy in the use of money 
and materials, necessitating the carrying of extra loads with 
reduced means, has demanded clearer thinking and_ better 
planning on the part of responsible people. As our offices stand 
at the very center of the throbbing life of our institutions, we 
have doubtless been the first to feel the effects of the change. May 
the problems presented by the new day, perplexing though they 
may be, find us ready and willing to apply ourselves diligently 
to their solution. May we, through careful study, application, 
and intelligent use of the data at hand, make of this an oppor- 
tunity to prove the real worth of our offices as valuable aids 
in educational administration. 
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PROGRAM OF THE TWENTIETH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


ORDER OF SESSIONS 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 


8:00 to 10:00 p.m. Registration 
Registration of Delegates and Informal Reception, West Assembly 
Room, Stevens Hotel 
Meeting of the Executive Committee, 8:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 


9:30 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. General Session 
South Ball Room, Stevens Hotel 
R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins University, Presiding. 
The Address of Welcome. E. J. Moulton, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Northwestern University 
“Some Recent Changes in Secondary Education in European Countries” 
I. L. Kandel, Columbia University 
‘Some Recent Developments in the Pennsylvania Study” 
W. 5S. Learned, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement. of 
Teaching 
“Can Success or Failure in Engineering Colleges be Predicted in Ad- 
vance?” 
H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines 
Report of the Committee on Educational Research 
R. M. West, University of Minnesota 


2:00 to 5:00 p.m. Sectional Meetings 
Stevens Hotel 
Section A. Representatives of Universities, Professional and Technical 

Schools. (South Ball Room) G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois, 

Presiding. 

“Charting of Various Office Procedures as a Means of Presenting in 
a Visual Manner the Various Operations of the Registrar’s Office.”’ 
T. E. Pettingill, University of Minnesota. 

‘“\ Means of Evaluating Catalogs of Educational Institutions.” 

L. E. Blauch, Executive Secretary of the Survey of the Dental 
Curriculum of the American Association of Dental Schools. 
Topics for Discussion: 
1. Methods by which the Registrar’s office can assist in meeting 
necessary budget curtailments. 
287 
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What practices are there to care for applicants for admission 
who rank high in their high school class, but who are not able to 
meet all of the usual formal entrance requirements? 

What is the proper procedure to follow in readmitting, as can- 
didates for a degree, students who have been out of residence for 
a long period of time and who were matriculated when some 
other than the present standard prevailed? 

Final examinations: type, length of examination period, conduct 
of examination, curbs to cheating, etc. 

What should be the Registrar’s relation to the Graduate School 
both as to admissions and as to records? What record should be 
kept of graduate students who proceed beyond the Master’s de- 
gree? 

Methods of issuing official class lists to instructors. 

Methods of elimination from attendance those who have not paid 
fees. 

Policies and methods with reference to the deferment of fees of 
students in financial difficulties. 

What plans are there of providing contacts with secondary 
schools? What part does the Registrar play in these plans? 
How can the personal relations of the Registrar and students on 
his campus be fostered? What is the most significant student 
contact that the Registrar now has? 


. What are the newest developments with reference to the Regis- 


trar’s part in a personnel program? 


. What methods are used in the sectioning of classes? 


How are faculty advisers, who approve the student’s program at 
registration, informed as to the student’s present status toward 
the degree? 
New methods of duplicating transcripts. 

The complete program for Section A is listed above. The topics 


not discussed on Tuesday afternoon were discussed on Thursday 


morning. 
Section B. Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges. (North Assembly 
Room) Carey E. Melville, Clark University, Presiding. 


“Ty 


’ 


niformity or the Lack of it in Teacher Grading’ 
Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College 


“The Ranking System at Oberlin College’’ 


Donald M. Love, Oberlin College 


“Studies on Grading at Beloit College” 


Bessie M. Weirick, Beloit College 


Open Forum: Grades and Grading. 
‘Problems Connected with the Study of Alumni Records’ 


James A. Campbell, Knox College 
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“Credits for Students Working for a Degree While Teaching” 
Winifred J. Robinson, Dean, Women’s College, University of 
Delaware 
Discussion of ‘Some Problems Connected with Honor Courses” 
Introduced by Thomas Finkbeiner, North Central College 
“The Status of Music as a College Subject” 
Clarence E. Deakins, James Millikin University 
Open Forum. 
The complete program for Section B is listed above. The topics 
not discussed on Tuesday afternoon were discussed on Thursday 
morning. 


Section C. Representatives of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. 
(Dining Room No. 2) W. E. Wagoner, Ball State Teachers College, 
Presiding. 

Central Theme—Trends in the Registrar’s Offices in Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions. 
“Teachers’ College Organization and the Place and Function of the 

Registrar” 

H. A. Brown, President of the Illinois State Normal University, 
and President of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. 

““New Burdens of the Registrar” 

John Dale Russell, Associate Director of Surveys, University 

of Chicago 
“The Counseling Program” 

A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean of Students in the College, University 

of Chicago 
Round Table Discussion. 


Section D. Representatives of Junior Colleges. (Dining Room No. 1) 
Charlie 8. Wilkins, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Presiding. 
“Junior College Preparation for Comprehensive Examinations” 

C. 8S. Boucher, Dean of the College, University of Chicago 
“Systems for Granting Partial Credit’ 

Raymond D. Meade, Stephens College. 
Round Table Discussion. 


7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner 
North Ball Room, Stevens Hotel 
President R. N. Dempster, Presiding. 


‘Reorganization of the University of Chicago”’ 
George A. Works, Dean of Students and University Examiner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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“From Capetown to Cairo by Automobile’’ (Illustrated) 
Joseph T. Singewald, Jr., Professor of Economic Geology, Johns 


Hopkins University. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
9:00 to 11:30 a.m. General Session 
South Ball Room, Stevens Hotel 
C. F. Ross, Presiding. 
“Some Comments on the Various Forms of Organization of Elementary 
and Secondary Education” 
Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago 
“The Registrar’s Annual Report—an Educational Audit” 
Fred E. Nessell, Registrar, George Washington University 
“Some Recent Moves to Liberalize College Education’”’ 
Fred J. Ixelly, Chief, Division of Colleges and Professional Schools, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
“Classification of High Schools” 
W.5. Hoffman, Registrar, Pennsylvania State College 
Résumé by a member from each section of the discussions carried on in 
the sectional meetings. 
teport of the Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon, University of Chicago 
1:30 to 2:30 p.m. A conducted tour of the campus 
MekKinlock Campus, Reception and Tour 


3:30 P.M. 
Chicago by Night and Chinatown Tour 


7:30 P.M. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 mM. Sectional Meetings 
Stevens Hotel 

Section A. Representatives of Universities, Professional and Technical 
Schools. (South Ball Room) G. P. Tuttle, Presiding. 

Continuation of the discussion of the topics listed for Tuesday, 
April 19. 

Section B. Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges. (North Assembly 
Room) Carey E. Melville, Clark University, presiding. 
Continuation of the discussion of the topics listed for Tuesday, 

April 19. 

Section C. Representatives of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. 
(Dining Room No. 2) W. E. Wagoner, Ball State Teachers College, 
Presiding. 

This session was distinctly informal, with discussion centering around 


the following topics: 
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1. Correlation and differentiation of the duties of the various admin- 
istrative officers. 

2. What is the responsibility of the Registrar for personnel data and 
their interpretation? 

3. Personnel data. 
(a) What data should be gathered? 
(b) How should they be gathered? 
(ce) What records should be made available to advisers and how? 

4. What data of the Registrar’s Office should be released to faculty 
members? Students? Officials of campus organizations? 

5. What part should the Registrar’s Office play in the stimulation 
of scholarship? 

6. What part can the Registrar’s Office play in the education of the 
student? 

7. How can the Registrar’s Office serve the faculty? 

8. What students should be admitted from other colleges and under 
what conditions? 

9. What equipment is desirable in a well-ordered Registrar’s Office? 

10. Simplification of registration procedure. 


Section D. Representatives of Junior Colleges. (Dining Room No. 1) 
Charlie 8. Wilkins, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Presiding. 
“The Junior College Registrar as a Liaison Officer between His Insti- 

tution and Those of Higher and Lower Rank”’ 
Theresa Renner, Registrar, Blackburn College 
“The True Status of the Junior College’ 
D. H. Brown, Crane Junior College. 
Presentation of junior college question box. 
1:30 p.m. Business Meeting 
South Ball Room, Stevens Hotel 

Résumé by a member from each section of the discussions carried on in 
the sectional meetings. 

Question Box 

Reports of Committees 

Business Session 

Adjournment 








PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF THE 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


SOME RECENT CHANGES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


I. L. KANDEL 
Columbia University 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It gives me 
very great pleasure to meet a group of academic colleagues for 
whom I have had, for a long time, a great deal of respect not 
unmixed with a feeling of awe. That feeling of awe is perhaps 
the result of a youthful complex perhaps based somewhat on 
these tangles to which your President has referred. 

Many years ago, when I first came to this country to take 
up graduate study, the first academic official that I met was 
the registrar, and my difficulties began immediately. I pre- 
sented what was usually regarded as a respectable degree from 
a respected university, but the registrar was not satisfied with 
that. She wanted to know exactly what subjects I had taken, 
whether each of the subjects had been given in clock hours 
or academic hours, and I had no answer. I couldn’t tell her 
the number of hours I had not attended, because all that was 
required of me when I entered my own university was, three 
or four years from that time, to meet requirements that were 
clearly stated, to meet certain standards of quality and 
quantity, but the responsibility was wholly my own. There 
was no registrar who prodded me, or who looked after my at- 
tendance, or who registered my grades. My difficulties were 
still further increased when, in addition to my Bachelor’s 
degree, I presented a Master’s degree. The registrar wanted 
to know what I had done to get that Master’s degree, and all 
I could answer was, ‘‘Save the requisite number of guineas 
to pay the fee for it.”’ 

My respect has grown as I have come to know the multi- 
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plicity of duties and responsibilities which devolve on the 
registrar. The registrar, I feel, is the keeper of the professorial 
conscience. The professor’s finger writes and then moves on, 
but the record abides with the registrar forever. The registrar 
is the guardian at the gate. He watches the comings-in and 
the goings-out, and frequently he has a better statistical war- 
rant for the goings-out than the professor has convictions 
about the outcome. 

Not only is the registrar the keeper of the professorial 
conscience, but he is, as it were, the intellectual banker of the 
student. The young student enters and deposits sixteen units 
with the registrar in a non-interest bearing account, and he 
watches that small deposit grow, often without working for 
it, until he has accumulated 120 points which he can exchange 
for a certificate or a diploma. On the basis of that, he can al- 
ways claim a transcript as evidence of the subjects he has 
taken, but not very frequently as evidence that the subjects 
have taken. 

It is because units, credits, and points play such an im- 
portant part in American education that I have come to re- 
gard the registrar as the protector of the very foundations 
upon which American education is built. In the years I have 
had occasion to come in contact with students and to study 
American education, I have frequently tried to find some ex- 
planation of the unit system, and I was not successful until 
I came across this quotation from a conversation of Kristen 
Kold, one of the founders of the Danish folk high schools, with 
one of his students. A young man once said to Kold: “I am 
glad to listen to your talks, but sorry that I cannot remember 
them.” ‘Don’t worry about that,” said Kold, “it would be 
another matter if it were a question of acquiring ordinary 
information, but it is like that which happens in the fields: 
if we put drain pipes into the ground, we must mark the 
place in order to find them again, but when we sow grain there 
is no need to drive in pegs, for it comes up again! You may 
be sure that whatever you have listened to with pleasure, 
whatever has really found good soil in you, will certainly come 
up again when you have need for it.’”’ Our units, our credits, 
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our points are the pegs that mark the drains that we have 
put in. 

Your president invited me to discuss with you some 
changes that are proceeding in European education. My 
former colleague and friend, Dr. Learned, will bear me out 
when I say that any incursions into comparative education 
constitute a hazardous occupation, for in no field do we have 
so many prepossessions, so many prejudices based on national 
sentiment and national feeling, as in education. We all feel, 
every country feels that it has the best system of education in 
the world. 

I am often reminded, when I attempt to compare the na- 
tional systems of education in various countries, of the story 
of the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the Irishman who 
were discussing this very vital question of the meaning of na- 
tionalism, and they decided to put each other to the test. 
Each one was to say to what nation he would like to belong 
if he were not already what he was. The Englishman turned 
to the Scotchman and said, “‘If I weren’t an Englishman, I 
should like to be a Scot.’”’ The Scotchman turned to the 
Englishman and said, “If I weren’t a Scot, I should like to be 
an Englishman.”’ They both turned to the Irishman, and said, 
“Well, Pat, what would you like to be if you weren’t an Irish- 
man?” The Irishman really hit the nail on the head, for his 
reply was, “If I weren’t an Irishman, I would like to be one.” 
That, I think, is what we feel most strongly about education. 

In trying to discuss the changes that are proceeding in 
{uropean education, one important contrast between Euro- 
pean and, may I say, world education and the educational 
system of the United States lies in this: that while we are de- 
voted to the idea of progress, the European systems are de- 
voted to the progress of ideas. We are more often interested 
in change for its own sake rather than in the results that 
change will produce. European education is changing and 
changing very rapidly, but with this difference: that while 
our changes tend to be divorced from tradition; while we al- 
ways tend not even to look to the present but to look into an 
unknown and vague future, the Kuropean systems have re- 
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tained and always will retain a certain matrix, a certain mold, 
a certain devotion to those traditions that have made civiliza- 
tion and culture what they are at the present time. So that 
while there is more discussion of proposals for reform in the 
field of secondary education, the tendency is not so much to 
break the traditional mold as it is to let more and more pupils 
have the advantage of the great traditions of education. In 
other words, the changes that are pending at the present time 
are the results, not so much of unrest in the field of education 
proper, as the results of social and political and economic 
changes which have been proceeding in the European coun- 
tries, not since the war alone, but since the turn of the 
century. 

The European secondary schools enjoyed an almost un- 
broken tradition for nearly 300 years. It was not until the 
nineties that the great period of unrest began. May I note 
that that period of unrest which began about 1890 coincided 
exactly with the period of unrest that began in this country. 
You remember that in 1893 the Committee of Fifteen re- 
ported, and in 1899 the Committee on College Entrance re- 
ported, and the result of these reports was the foundation of _ 
our present system of secondary education in this country. 
The result of the American unrest was practically to take the 
doors off the hinges of the high school and to admit anyone 
who had completed the necessary preliminary elementary 
education. The unrest in the nineties in the European coun- 
tries was not as far reaching as in this country. It turned 
much more largely on the recognition of new subjects, on the 
granting of equivalent recognition to such subjects as sciences 
and modern languages on the same footing as the classics. 

The field has somewhat changed since the nineties. The 
whole social foundations of European countries have been 
shaken. In the first place, Europe is just beginning to feel the 
results—I mean the leading countries of Europe—of a whole 
century of elementary education. One of the fundamental 
facts in education is that education brings its own interest, 
that the more education a country has the greater demand 
there is for still more education, and that ought perhaps to be 
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the greatest comfort to those of us who at times are filled with 
pessimism when we feel that there is such a gap between our 
aspirations and realities. The expansion of elementary educa- 
tion itself has undoubtedly led to a demand for more educa- 
tion; but that increase in education would not have come un- 
less there had been other social factors that pressed toward 
the same end. 

The working classes have been far more vocal in determin- 
ing the destinies of their countries within the last generation 
than has been the case in this country. There was a time 
when labor associated itself with the development of educa- 
tion in this country. At the present time its influence is almost 
insignificant, and yet the development of labor organizations, 
the growing self-consciousness of the working classes in 
Europe is undoubtedly today responsible for a movement that 
is seeking to wrest more educational opportunities for the 
hitherto unprivileged classes. 

Side by side with those two factors that I have already 
mentioned, the increase of elementary education and the 
gradually acquired strength of the working classes, there is 
another very patent factor and that is the growth of de- 
mocracy, not the democracy of liberalism in the nineteenth 
century, not the democracy which:confuses political equality 
with the granting of the suffrage, but a democracy which 
seeks to find its outlet in all activities of life, a democracy 
which seeks to permeate all of the social institutions of each 
nation. The result of that movement, of course, is a further 
demand, or a demand from another side, for more education. 

The changes which have taken place at the present time 
would undoubtedly have come even without the war. What 
the war has done has been to hasten the movement and 
quicken the tempo of reform. I am not referring now to the 
slackening of the process, which is due to the economic de- 
pression abroad, but to the normal development which will 
undoubtedly find its fruits in the next few years. What the 
war did was to direct attention to the importance of educa- 
tion for national recuperation, that is to say, the importance 
of education for the economic progress of each country. 
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Another very important factor emerged from the war, and 
that was the widespread recognition of the worth of the indi- 
vidual, not new in this country, because that recognition goes 
back to the middle of the eighteenth century, but new in the 
European countries. The Kaiser did not know what damage 
he was d_ing to his own security when he distributed the 
Iron Cross indiscriminately. The private in the ranks, and 
his colleagues as soon as they could blazon the Iron Cross on 
their chests, immediately recognized that they, too, counted 
for something, and, if they counted for something during the 
war, they were going to capitalize that something in times of 
peace. It was not an accident, but the result of this very force 
that in the Prussian diet in 1916 a proposal was already made 
to open the opportunities for secondary education still more 
widely, and it was not an accident that the present movement 
for a democratic system of education in France was motivated 
by a small group of soldiers, scholars, statesmen, and poli- 
ticians, all young and looking to the future, who at that time 
organized a group known as Les Compagnon de |’ Education 
Nouvelle, the advocates of the proponents of the new educa- 
tional system. It was not an accident that the first thing the 
English working man did, as soon as his wages and standard 
of living rose in 1916, was to withdraw his son or daughter 
from the wage earning fields and put them into the secondary 
schools. The recognition of the worth of the individual is to- 
day basic to the reforms that are proceeding at the present 
time. 

No country has failed to recognize the importance of edu- 
cation for the economic reorganization. Combined with all of 
these other factors, there is the recognition that the time is 
rapidly coming when the economic world will have no use for 
the adolescent. As technological developments proceed I feel 
convinced that the time is not very far off when all boys and 
girls everywhere will be compelled to remain under education 
tutelage, certainly up to the age of eighteen. It is the recogni- 
tion that the problems of society today are so complex that 
an education up to the age of fourteen, or even fifteen, is in- 
adequate as a preparation to meet them. 
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Now all these factors in all of the countries are confronted 
by certain traditions. In the first place, secondary education 
has always been selective, but it is a fallacy to think, as we 
too often think in this country, that secondary education is 
aristocratic abroad. Secondary education is selective, but it is 
selective in two ways. It is open to those whose parents can 
pay the necessary fees and maintain their children while they 
are in school, but it is open also to the poor boy of ability. 
Think for a moment that Monsieur Laval, the former French 
Premier, and the present! President, Monsieur Doumer, are 
both products of what the Europeans would call the lower 
classes, who found that opportunity through the educational 
system! They were poor but they had the ability, and the 
educational system provided for the emergence of that ability. 
The same is true in England. It is not necessary to cite any 
cases, but I can assure you that the highest ranks of the civil 
service, leaders in the professions, leaders in the field of edu- 
cation are most frequently not the products of the higher 
classes, but the products of the poorer classes who have 
gained their opportunity through the educational system. 
Education is selective, and the probability is that secondary 
and higher education of traditional education will continue 
to be selective, because there is nothing which the European 
countries desire to safeguard so much as the quality of their 
traditional secondary and university education. 

The situation is again confronted by a desire to reform, to 
some extent, the curriculum and the content, but the general 
mold, the general meaning of a liberal education, still remains 
the same. The European countries rarely offer more than 
twelve subjects in their secondary schools. I thought that it 
was an exaggeration when in 1928 the Office of Education 
stated, in its biennial report, that our American high schools 
offered 250 courses. The situation was not exaggerated. The 
latest report is that our high schools offer 302 courses, and I 
do not believe that the end is in sight yet. 

Another tradition is the control of the universities. I do 
not mean that the schools are dominated by the universities; 


1'This paper was read prior to the death of President Doumer. 
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on the whole, secondary education, except in England, is 
virtually autonomous, but there are certain standards, certain 
requirements which the universities expect the students to 
meet before they have entered. 

Another difficulty which confronts this whole question of 
opening the doors more widely to the brighter pupil is the 
question of the method of selection; that is, shall the tradi- 
tional system of examinations be perpetuated, or can some 
new device be developed? 

I turn now to some illustrations of the trends of the present 
time. Somehow or other, the Russian experiment has caught 
the American imagination. I have tried to discover the reason 
for that. Part of it is due, of course, to the general American 
tendency to take an interest in all things that are new, in all 
things that are more or less sensational. But that alone does 
not explain the interest that has developed in the soviet 
revolution. It is due, I think, to the fact that both countries 
tend to look upon the reorganization, the revolution, in ma- 
terialistic terms. Education in Russia has, on the whole, very 
little to offer that is new to the American system, except in the 
field of vocational education, for all education has broken with 
the past. It has broken with the past more in education than 
in social traditions, for the Russian revolution would not have 
been possible except for the background of character which 
has served as a basis. After all, what the Russian people have 
done is to change one autocracy, one oligarchy, for another, 
but in education there has been a complete departure from 
tradition. The old type of gymnasium, very similar to that 
of Germany, France, or England, has been wiped out of 
existence entirely. The only contribution that the Russian re- 
form has made has been the adoption of the educational 
ladder, but the content of education, whether in the elemen- 
tary schools, as the first grade schools, or in the second grade 
schools, is tied up entirely with the economic revolution. 
That is, the function of the school is to make the present 
economic movement intelligible to the youngsters. That has 
been proceeding more and more as the interest in the five- 
year plan has developed. 
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The most recent development in the field of secondary edu- 

sation has been to harness the secondary schools, and all 
schools at the secondary level, and the universities, more 
closely to the plan than ever before. Science is taught entirely 
from the point of view of its application. The cultural sub- 
jects, in so far as they are retained, are tied up entirely with 
the new soviet communistic ideology. Not only that, but one 
of the most recent suggestions has been that all teachers 
should have had some years of experience as factory workers 
or as farmers. If that cannot be carried out, at least the pro- 
posal that the school principals should have had experience 
as workers or as peasants is being carried out. Russia has en- 
tirely departed from the traditional concept of a liberal edu- 
cation. Foreign languages are taught, but are taught not from 
the point of view of imparting culture or an understanding of 
the culture and civilization of the foreign country, but wholly 
from the point of view of economic, commercial, and trade 
intercourse. The whole Russian system of education, then, is 
being polytechnicized; that is, it is made to reflect the ma- 
terialistic, the economic conditions which Russia has adopted 
in connection with her five-year plan. 

Italy is another country where, since 1923, there has been 
wholesale, widespread, fundamental reform of the educational 
system. The canker in the Italian system has not been a lack 
of opportunities for secondary and higher education, but the 
fact that too many young men were educated, and at the end 
of their secondary schools or at the end of the university 
period could find no jobs. The result is that the lawyer, the 
doctor, or the graduate of a liberal arts faculty turned to 
journalism for a living. Italy had more journalists in 1922, 
probably, than any other country in the world, and the 
journalists directed their attention mainly to agitation. In 
other words, the Italian situation in 1922 was not unlike that 
of Germany in the 1880’s, when Bismarck criticized the edu- 
cational system for educating the proletariat, the educated 
bread line who managed to subsist on agitation and unrest. 

The reform as undertaken by Gentile was directed to two 
main goals: first of all, to provide more types of secondary 
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education; and, secondly, to deflect the large stream of stu- 
dents who would otherwise have flocked to the universities 
and graduated, and without finding jobs, would have become 
agitators. Italy today provides as rich opportunities for 
secondary education as this country. To some extent she has 
} adopted the common school system. She has broken the tradi- 
tional divorce between elementary education for the masses 
and secondary education for the classes, but the term ‘“‘second- 
ary education” has been broadened. It now has the connota- 
tion which all secondary education should have; it is that 
education which follows primary, but it does not mean that 
, all pupils must be educated in the same school. Gentile has 
set. up a system which attempts to meet individual differences, 
individual needs, and individual capacities just as we do, but 
entrance to the different types of schools and transfer from 
one type of school to another is carefully guarded by exam- 
inations. The whole system, therefore, is directed to deflect- 
ing a large number of students who might otherwise swell the 
ranks of the educated proletariat. 

Another aim is to direct education to the great Italian 
tradition which is derived from Roman civilization. The 
old type of secondary education was largely verbal, largely 
bookish, largely directed to cramming for examinations. 
What Gentile tried to do was to make the Italians true to 
themselves, to make them understand their great heritage and 
the contribution of that heritage, first of all, to the cultiva- 
tion of the minds of the young Italians and, secondly, for the 
enjoyment of the rest of the world. That is the theory. The 
practice still lags behind, because every school system, no 
matter how extensive its reform, is bound to carry on with 
the teachers that it has available. There is, however, some- 
thing tremendously hopeful in the Italian reorganization. It 
means that every boy and every girl will in time find the type 
of education best suited to his abilities and his vocational 
capacities. 

During the war there developed a movement in Germany 
for the single school system, a system which would break 
down that dualism between the education of the masses and 
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the education of the classes, a movement which the Germans 
called the Kinheitsschule. The situation in Germany is far more 
appalling, and has been for the last ten years, than any of us 
here, despite our own depression, can possibly realize. Yet 
this very economic depression is leading to a tremendous 
amount of unrest in the field of secondary education. The 
competition for appointments, the competition for jobs is so 
severe that the influx into the secondary schools in Germany 
is almost uncontrollable, with the result that a year or two 
ago there were as many as 80,000 graduates of the secondary 
schools who could not find employment, which simply means 
that the old mold will not satisfy the present conditions. The 
tailors, the cobblers, the employers on the restaurant cars 
require apprentices to have at least six years of secondary 
education. 

Six years of secondary education in the German secondary 
school is almost equivalent to graduation from our secondary 
school. The result is that every parent who can possibly 
afford it sends his boy to the secondary school, with the 
further result that the Germans are beginning to feel, as we 
ought long ago to have begun to recognize, that the greater 
the increase of students in schools of a particular mold the 
greater the danger of cultivating mediocrity. 

In 1928 the faculty of philosophy of the University of 
Berlin professed to have discovered that the standards of 
education of the secondary school graduates were falling. 
They went further and proposed the intercalation of a college 
year so that students might be genuinely prepared to carry on 
university studies. For the time being, Germany has other 
preoccupations than implementing the movement for the 
Kinheitsschule, but the movement will come. If it does not 
develop in Germany spontaneously, Germany will have to 
borrow from Sweden which is the one country of the European 
mainland which has actually carried out the principles under- 
lying the German Einheitsschule, but one thing that I wish to 
impress upon you is that no matter what reform for the pro- 
vision of democratic education opportunities Germany may 
provide, she is going to cling tenaciously to the traditional 
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ideals of culture and of scholarship. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a German system on any other terms, but what she 
will do ultimately will be to provide other avenues, other 
channels for secondary education than the few she has at the 
present time. 

France is already beginning to carry out the ideals proposed 
by the Compagnon, to whom I referred before. We do not 
realize in this country to what extent education and politics 
are mingled in the French mind. Parliament has been con- 
sidering the reform of education for nearly ten years. Parlia- 
ment devoted fourteen days in each of two successive years to 
the consideration of the reform advocated by Bérard in 1923, 
proposing compulsory Latin and Greek for all secondary 
school pupils. Now imagine any legislature in the United 
States giving any thought at all as to what shall be done with 
the money that they vote annually or biennially for educa- 
tional purposes. This, at least, France has already achieved— 
she is providing a common education for all without any 
class distinctions (not necessarily in the same schools, how- 
ever), for all pupils, boys and girls, up to the age of twelve. 
What she seeks to do beyond that is to provide a variety of 
channels for the acquisition of some type of secondary educa- 
tion. Whatever the reform, in France, as in Germany and in 
Italy, the foundation of French culture, the institution to 
which France is so devoted, the traditional secondary schools, 
may be changed very slightly, but the great tradition of 
French culture will not be destroyed. 

France feels that more depends upon the retention of her 
great educational ideals through the secondary schools than 
is obvious on a superficial view. France has been the leader in 
European culture for 300 years, and she feels that not through 
economic development, not through trade and commerce, but 
through retaining the high standards of a liberal education, 
through retaining the leadership in that great tradition which 
certainly goes back to the Greek and Roman period—only by 
retaining that leadership in her own country, can she retain 
the leadership of the mind for which she has stood, in Europe 
and throughout the whole world. 
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That movement will come, but France is at once confronted 
with the problem of selection. Who shall have the different 
types of secondary education, and how will the pupils be 
selected? It is rather significant that it is out of the considera- 
tion of the politicians rather than of the educators that there 
has developed a proposal for the establishment of a national 
bureau of selection and distribution. You will not find any 
reference to it in any educational journals, but for the last 
six years the report on the budget for education has strongly 
urged the establishment of such a bureau. 

When you turn to England, you find pretty much the same 
kind of movement going on, a desire to provide secondary 
education for all, because, as Prime Minister Baldwin said 
three or four years ago, only through a common education 
‘an you build up that spirit of fraternity which is essential as 
a foundation of national well-being. But it is not so much a 
desire to provide educational opportunities in a democratic 
country as a desire to lay the proper foundations for economic 
progress that the movement for reform is being advocated. 

It was not an accident that three committees at least have 
devoted their attention to the relation between education and 
industry, and the relation between education and salesman- 
ship. The significant point of the reports of these committees 
is that every one of them continues to emphasize the im- 
portance of a general education rather than specialized voca- 
tional education. In other words, in England, as in the Euro- 
pean countries, and in contrast to our own system, there is 
a general feeling that in general education, in breadth of edu- 
cation—what we tend to call and to decry as academic educa- 
tion—lies the foundation of national economic well-being. So 
far as I know, only one voice has been raised in this country 
in favor of the same idea, and that voice came not from a man 
associated with education but from the vice president of the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company. Two or three 
years ago he spoke before the Department of Superintendence 
on what industry demands from education, and his answer 
was: “Education: general education, a liberal education, an 
education that trains the mind, and industry itself will look 
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after the specialized preparation.” It is something of that 
kind that England is looking for, a desire to give her boys and 
girls the opportunity of participating in, of permeating their 
lives with the spirit of a great tradition of liberal education. 
That reorganization is coming. 

The increase in the enrollments in secondary schools since 
1914 has been almost as startling in England as in this coun- 
try; but side by side with that there is the realization that 
there are individual differences, that all capacities are not the 
same, that, if you want to give the individual genuine educa- 
tional opportunity, education must be adapted to his ability. 
In other words, the process of thinking is exactly the same as 
in this country but the results are different. We in this coun- 
try attempt, through our high schools, to do everything for 
everybody. We recognize individual differences, and within 
the same institution we try to mingle academic, semi-aca- 
demic, vocational, trade, household arts, and I know not 
what, with the result that everything suffers. What the 
European countries are doing is to accept the major principle 
of educational opportunity for all, but to organize their 
schools in such a way—a functional way—that each pupil will 
be assigned to the school to which he properly belongs. 

It is quite obvious that the first question that comes to the 
mind is: How are you going to select your pupils? So Ger- 
many, France, England, and Scotland are today preoccupied 
with the question of the nature of examinations, the discovery 
of a type of examination which will safeguard, in the first 
place, knowledge and information and, secondly, will be able 
to develop a system of selection which will be just to the indi- 
vidual and will result in advantage to society. There are, 
thus, a large number of common problems underlying the 
changes that are proceeding in the various countries. I have 
referred to examinations, and I am happy to say that the 
United States is to cooperate in the solution of that problem. 

Nearly a year ago, largely through the help of the Carnegie 
Corporation, with the cooperation of the International Insti- 
tute, there was organized in ngland an international confer- 
ence on examinations. The report of the conference in itself 
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is significant, but what is more significant is that for the first 
time representatives of five countries have come together to 
discuss a common problem, and the result of the conference 
is a guarantee, through the Carnegie Corporation, that the 
study of examinations will be conducted for at least two or 
three years more, all of which will be to the advantage of each 
country that participates. They will lean heavily, I suppose, 
upon what has already been done in this country, but I am 
equally sure that the results will contribute very largely to a 
much more wholesome consideration of standards in this 
country. 

Another problem is the whole question of differentiation 
of curricula. I have already referred to that. There will un- 
doubtedly be differentiation of curricula, but, unlike our prac- 
tice, that differentiation will be in schools, in a variety of 
schools functionally organized rather than in one single insti- 
tution, which has so much to do that it does not do well 
anything at all. 

What are the lessons for the United States? In the first 
place, I think the chief lesson of the changes that are proceed- 
ing at the present time and of the practices that actually pre- 
vail in the European countries is definiteness and clearness of 
aim. I am not ignorant of the hundreds of objectives, aims, 
goals, and ideals, and so on, that we have for our high schools, 
but a hundred objectives do not make one whole education, 
nor do we gain anything by rounding out such beautiful 
mouthfuls as these: ‘““The function of the high school is to 
shape ourselves in the weld for ever nobler ends’’, or the other 
one propounded by a colleague of mine, “The function of a 
high school is to make the world a better place in which to 
live and a better place in which to earn a living.’”’ Both of 
them are perfectly good, but they have no meaning. They 
sound extremely well. The cardinal principles combined with 
the hundreds of objectives and these all-around statements 
are excellent things for the student to cram for an examina- 
tion, but if you press the student still further—well, I won’t 
say anything about the results. 

The high school, in other words, in this country is too 
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comprehensive. Democracy does not mean rubbing shoulders 
with your fellow man. Democracy means sharing the same 
ideas and the same ideals, and it doesn’t follow that those 
ideas and ideals can be taught in only one institution. The 
ideas and ideals of the English council secondary school, which 
is the most nearly equivalent to our high schools, and the 
ideals of the great public schools are very much the same. 
Both have faith in the same kind of product. Their aims from 
the national point of view are pretty much the same. They 
are both dominated today by the ideals of democracy, and 
yet, from the point of view of organization, they are as widely 
separated as possible. What England gains is what comes 
from every kind of variety of experimentation. 

Another contribution from observing European education 
is an ultimate realization that education cannot be developed 
through a system that is based on units, credits, and points. 
The European systems, on the whole, are pointless, but are 
highly creditable. They have no units, but they have a 
unity which is certainly lacking in the work of our schools. 

Finally, there is one other contribution that European 
countries can make, and that is the matter of standards. The 
traditional secondary school, which will continue to constitute 
a part of the whole of secondary education, does have definite 
standards. 

Your Chairman has referred to the difficulties that you en- 
counter. Let me give you one definite principle which has 
generally been accepted by several committees on equivalents 
appointed by the American Council on Education several 
years ago. You can safely admit the graduate of a German or 
a French or an Italian secondary school and the graduate who 
has passed through the sixth form in an English secondary 
school to the third college year in this country. 

There is another problem on which I should like to have 
touched, and that is the real basis—the real foundation of 
the success of European education. We in this country tend 
to spend an infinite amount of money on investigations—on 
the discovery of objectives. We have appointed numerous 
committees. I have in mind, for example, the classical in- 
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vestigation which spent about $150,000, and the modern 
language investigation which spent about $120,000, and what 
was the result? If the result is negligible it is due to the fact 
that both of these committees and all other commissions have 
neglected the real essential. They have not inquired into the 
teacher. Far be it from me to say anything about the Ameri- 
van teacher. I would rather quote someone else, which is very 
much to the point, because this is the real essential. This is 
the real difficulty in American education, the fact that we 
have ignored the adequate preparation—I won’t say the re- 
muneration; that is also true. We have tended to put most of 
our money into buildings and have not realized that we have 
to have individuals; that education is a personal human affair 
and that we have to have individuals commensurate with our 
tremendous educational undertaking. 

This is what appeared in an article in School and Society 
on December 5, 1931, referring to the high school teacher: 
“The young thing, fresh from college, getting a thousand 
dollars just fer being in the way, is a burden that the schools 
have to bear. Some of them are ‘rescued’ from teaching; 
others grow more sour every year and as cold as the artificial 
eggs on which they sit, hatching nothing, and drawing the 
salary of a real teacher. America’s expectation of getting an 
adequate teaching force without adequate pay has failed.”’ 

In conclusion, may I refer to another authority on educa- 
tion who has at last really put his finger on the real difficulty, 
both of secondary and higher education in this country. I 
refer to a speech that. Professor Thorndike made in this city 
just about two weeks ago. The headline of the report (I 
haven’t seen the speech) in the New York Times is this: 
“Selective System for Students Urged. Professor Thorndike 
of Teacher’s College deplores the passion for the equalizing 
of education; holds distribution wrong.’’ May I just quote a 
few words from his speech? ‘‘Zeal to increase the amount of 
schooling in our country has been one of America’s idealisms. 
Such zeal should be preserved, but with it should be zeal to 
distribute education so that those who will have most will 
use it best.”” That, I think, is the real secret underlying the 
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traditional practice of European education, a tradition which 
is to be imparted to a larger number than ever before, but the 
success of European education really turns on the fact that 
the best type of education is to be reserved for the best minds. 
I am happy in this city, in the shadow of a great university 
that is trying to be honest with itself, that is trying to develop 
an education that is continuous, and in this room where my 
former colleague, Dr. Learned, is going to point to a new 
direction in education—I am happy to have had an opportu- 
nity of directing your attention to educational systems which 
for years, for centuries, have been attempting to do what we 
have only just begun to realize as the right thing to do. 








CAN SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGES BE PREDICTED IN ADVANCE? 


H. H. Armssy, Registrar and Student Advisor 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 


The topic of my talk may sound rather narrow, but I 
really think that the word ‘‘engineering”’ could just as well 
be left out of the title. I insert it because the study has been 
made in an engineering college, and do not want to assume 
too much territory by leaving it out. 

Engineering education is well known to be the most expen- 
sive type of education now offered in American colleges, and 
college records show that the percentage of failures is greater 
in engineering than in almost any other field of study. These 
facts might at first glance seem to indicate that engineering 
education is the least efficient type of education offered in our 
colleges, but few educators familiar with the facts would agree 
with this conclusion. The real explanation of the high mortal- 
ity among engineering students is that special aptitudes and a 
rather high degree of mental ability are required for success 
in engineering and that a rather small proportion of high 
school graduates have these special aptitudes and abilities. 
The engineering colleges are struggling with large numbers of 
students who lack these aptitudes and abilities and who 
should never attempt to become engineers, and high mortal- 
ity among these students is a natural consequence of the lack 
of any effective method of selection of students by the 
engineering colleges. 

If it were possible to determine in advance which of the 
applicants for admission to our engineering colleges are cap- 
able of profiting by the work offered—in other words, which 
have the necessary aptitudes and abilities—the colleges could 
save themselves large amounts of money and their faculties 
could be saved tremendous expenditures of time and energy 
which are now spent in attempting to educate those unfit for 
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the training offered. More important than this would be the 
saving to a large number of young men of the time and money 
now expended annually by those who attempt engineering 
courses without the necessary aptitudes and abilities. And 
most important of all would be the elimination for these 
young men of the sense of defeat incident to failure in college. 
If they could be shown in advance that they are not qualified 
for engineering and could be guided into some other field of 
endeavor, it is probable that many of them could be saved the 
unpleasant experience of failing in college and the sense of 
disgrace attendant on such failure. 

Professor Kandel spoke of the ideal of preserving the best 
type of education for the best minds. I won’t go so far as to 
say that engineering is the best type of education, even though 
the figures shown by Dr. Learned might seem to bear me out, 
but it is at least a special type of education and if we could 
reserve this special type for those best fitted for it, we would 
be rendering a distinct service. 

Whether success in college predicates success in engineer- 
ing is, of course, another question, and one which need not 
concern us particularly at the moment. Studies such as that 
made by Mr. Gifford of the Bell Telephone Company, and 
numerous other studies of a similar nature, seem to show very 
clearly that those succeeding in college have much better 
hopes of sueceeding in industry than those with poor college 
records. However, the writer will not discuss this phase of the 
matter, but will confine himself to a discussion of the question: 
Can success or failure in coJlege be predicted in advance? The 
writer is of the opinion that it can be and in this paper will 
present evidence in support of this opinion. 

In the fall of 1925 the Missouri School of Mines, in common 
with a number of other schools, undertook to administer the 
Iowa Placement Examinations to their entering freshmen. 
This was a cooperative experiment under the auspices of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, for the 
purpose of securing data as to the reliability of these examina- 
tions in predicting scholastic success in college, and was in- 
tended to be the first step in the general program of finding 
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and developing the superior student—one of the main objec- 
tives set up by the Society as a result of its study of engineer- 
ing education in this country and in Europe. 

The Iowa Placement Examinations are not intended to 
be “Psychological Examinations” or ‘General Intelligence 
Tests.” The examinations are of two general kinds—aptitude 
tests and training tests. The first is designed to test a stu- 
dent’s aptitude for some particular subject, for example, 
chemistry; and the second to test his specific training in and 
knowledge of one subject. The tests are objective, covering a 
large amount of material in a short time; allowing quick, easy, 
accurate, and uniform scoring even by untrained workers; and 
permitting results in different institutions to be directly com- 
pared. The purposes for which the Iowa Placement Examina- 
tions were designed are probably best summarized in the 
words of Dean C. E. Seashore of the Graduate College of the 
State University of Iowa, under whose direction they were 
prepared. Dean Seashore gave as the purposes of each exam- 
ination the following: 

“(1) It will be devoted to a single subject or field of 
knowledge such as English, mathematics or chemistry. 

“(2) It will differentiate between training in a subject 
and natural aptitude or fitness for that field of work.”’ 
(This considers the Aptitude and Training tests in the same 
subject as two parts of one examination). 

“(3) It will be a departmental affair and will be given 
separately by each department in its immediate interests 
and needs. 

“(4) It will serve as an introduction to the subject, 
being prepared partly with the purpose of reminding the 
student ot the essential prerequisites for the course and 
indicating the general character of the activity that will be 
pursued in the course, and being so written from the point 
of view of the art of teaching that it shall constitute the 
most profitable exercise for the first two hours of the 
course. 

“(5) The examination should give, at the end of two 
hours, as adequate information about the student’s place 
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and needs in the course as the instructor ordinarily acquires 

by the end of the first semester under the traditional meth- 

od of instruction. 

“‘(6) The record of a general intelligence test may be 
used to supplement this examination, but that is not essen- 
tial, as a series of placement tests will be more significant 
than a general intelligence test. 

“‘(7) It will be prepared by or in responsible collabora- 
tion with a successful teacher and writer in the specific 
subject. 

““(8) It will be given for a specific purpose and the re- 
sults will be applied immediately in the organization of the 
class on the basis of this objective information about the 
character of the preparation and the natural aptitude of the 
subject.” 

In the experimental administration of the examinations 
good correlations were found between the examination scores 
and the first semester college grades in the corresponding 
subjects. At the Missouri School of Mines the examinations 
have been given every year since 1925, their chief use being 
in sectioning the freshman classes on the basis of ability as 
indicated by the examinations. Schedules have been prepared 
so that each student may be sectioned in each subject inde- 
pendently of the others, and may be shifted from one section 
to another if his original assignment proves faulty. Such 
shifts have been made each year, but they have not been at all 
numerous, as the Placement Examinations have performed 
their mission very satisfactorily. 

Little objective evidence is at hand as to the instructional 
gains made by the sectioning of classes, but the general 
opinion is that students have been helped by the program— 
the superior students most of all, as they have been enabled 
to progress much further and to do much better work than 
when held down to the level of ability of the mediocre and 
poor students. 

At the time of the inception of this experiment the writer 
conceived the idea of carrying much further than one semester 
a study of the students who took the placement examinations, 
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with the idea of attempting to discover whether or not there 
was any relationship between the results of the examinations 
and general success in college beyond the Freshman year. In 
other words, it was his idea to ascertain whether or not the 
examinations really were selecting the superior and inferior 
students. This study was carried on throughout the sueceed- 
ing four years, and similar studies have been concluded for the 
classes entering in 1926 and 1927, and are in progress for those 
entenng in 1928 and 1929. This paper gives the results ob- 
tained from the studies of the first three classes, those 
graduating in 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

A record was kept for each student, showing the length of 
time he remained in school, his scholastic record for each 
semester, and the reason for his leaving when it was known. 
A student who withdrew and later re-entered school was 
not re-entered on the record, since the entire class was to be 
averaged at the end of each semester, and including students 
who were one or more semesters behind the class would give 
an incorrect average for those whose attendance was con- 
tinuous. In other words, this study is one of continuous at- 
tendance, and in the tabulations which follow no account will 
be taken of such factors as sickness, financial difficulties, 
family troubles, transfer to other schools, ete. We shall simply 
compare placement examination scores with actual continu- 
ous performance in this school, making no attempt to make 
allowances for special cases. This is admittedly putting an 
extra burden of proof on the examinations, and the writer is 
willing to admit that he may be wrong, but maintains that 
such a study is much more objective than would be one in 
which such explanations were attempted. This paper deals 
only with facts, and is not concerned with what might have 
happened. A student who withdrew at the end of two semes- 
ters is counted as having completed two semesters, regardless 
of his reason for withdrawing or of his subsequent. perform- 
ance here or elsewhere. 

Each class was studied separately, but all of the data pre- 
sented in this paper are for the three classes combined. The 
records of the individual classes do not differ essentially from 
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-»ach other or from the combined record, and to present sepa- 
rate tables for each class would simply confuse the reader. 
The combined record of the three classes has the advantage of 
listing a much larger number of students and hence tends to 
be more reliable. 

Table I presents a brief history of what happened to the 
379 students who took the placement examinations in the 
three classes, and calls for no explanation. 


TABLE I 
CONDENSED RECORD, COMBINED CLASSES 
OF 1929, 1930 AND 1931 


Number of Per 


Achievement Seudanial aug 
Original group 379 100 
Completed eight semesters 110 28 
Dropped for failure, or withdrew to avoid being 
dropped 137 36 
Withdrew because of financial difficulty 34 9 
Withdrew because of sickness 15 4 
Withdrew to enter another school 17 4 
Withdrew because of family troubles 9 2 
Withdrew for miscellaneous and unknown rea- 
sons 57 15 
Graduated in eight semesters 95 25 
Had no failures for eight semesters 46 12 


Table II shows, for the combined classes, the percentage 
completing each of the eight semesters and graduating at the 
end of the eighth semester. It also shows for each semester and 
for those graduating ‘‘on time’”’ the percentage of the original 
group with no failures to date, the average grade of those 
still in school, and the average percentage of scheduled work 
passed by those still in school. It is interesting to note the im- 
provement in the last two columns as the class diminishes in 
size. When it is remembered that these figures are totals to 
date for all members of the class still in school, these increases 
are quite significant, indicating very clearly that it is the 
weaker students in general who drop out before reaching 
their goal—graduation. 
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The data shown in Table II are shown graphically in 
Figure I. It has been the policy of the faculty of the Missouri 
School of Mines to try to complete the ‘“‘weeding out’’ process 
by the end of the Sophomore year, and apparently they have 
been quite successful, since, of the number who completed 
the fourth semester, 64 per cent completed the eighth sem- 
ester and 59 per cent graduated. Furthermore, only 5 per 
cent were dropped for poor scholarship after the fourth 


TABLE II 


CONDENSED RECORD BY SEMESTERS, COMBINED 
CLASSES OF 1929, 1930 AND 1931, 
379 STUDENTS 























" ‘ Average ‘ 
on er cent Average | per cent o 
ere P 5 with no grade of scheduled 
Semester <a failures to | those still |work passed 
ae date in school | by those in 
school 
OT cc ee eee ane 92 47 0.80 83 
Second.......... 79 34 0.89 88 
{1 00 rr ree 54 19 0.99 93 
Fourth... .. 44 15 1.07 94 
Pattn.....<: ; 35 14 1.12 95 
Sixth........ oe 33 is Loto 96 
Seventh... 0... 32 12 1.19 97 
BACHE... 6 se os oe 28 12 1.20 97 
Graduated... .. 26 12 1.27 97 

















semester, while 25 per cent were dropped during the first 
four semesters. It is interesting to note further that, up 
to the end of the fourth semester, 85 per cent of the group 
had received at least one failure, while after that time the pro- 
portion was increased by only 3 per cent. Evidently the boy 
who can successfully complete his sophomore year is reason- 
ably sure of graduation at the end of his four year course, 
barring accidents. 

Each entering freshman was given the following examina- 
tions: Chemistry Aptitude, English Aptitude, English Train- 
ing, Mathematics Aptitude and Mathematics Training. An 
additional examination in Drawing Aptitude has been given 
since 1927, but is not included in this study, because it was 
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not given in 1925 and it is the writer’s desire to place all three 
classes on a strictly comparable basis. In order to simplify 
the study the two English examinations are considered as one 
examination, and the two Mathematics examinations as one— 
making three examinations the basis of this study. 
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Kia. 1—Condensed record by semesters. (Combined classes of 1929, 
1930, and 1931.) 


The scores made on each examination were converted into 
grades as follows: those ranking in the upper quarter of the 
class were called Superior and given the numerical value of 2; 
those ranking in the lower quarter were called Inferior and 
given the value of 0; those ranking in the middle half were 
called Medium and given the value of 1. These designations 
and numerical values are derived directly from the grading 
system in use at the school, which is: 

EK, Excellent, 3 grade points per credit hour. 
S, Superior, 2 grade points per credit hour. 
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M, Medium, 1 grade point per credit hour. 
I, Inferior, 0 grade points per credit hour. 

F, Failure, —1 grade point per credit hour. 

It will be noted that the grades of E and F were not used 
in converting examination scores to grades. It was considered 
that all that should be expected of examinations such as these 
was to select a relatively small group of superior students at 
the top of the class and a small group of inferior students at 
the bottom, with a large group in the middle not sharply 
differentiated. To expect such examinations actually to place 
every student in his exact ranking among his fellows would 
be to expect the impossible—and to expect them to differ- 
entiate between an “S”’ student an an “EE” student would 
seem to be placing entirely too much of a burden on the 
examinations. 

Under the scheme employed, then, each student received a 
grade of 0, 1, or Z on each of three examinations—chemisiry, 
English and mathematics. These three grades were then aver- 
aged, and the result called his ‘‘Placement Average.” It will 
readily be seen that there are seven possible values of this 
average, varying by increments of 4 from 0 to 2. 

The class was then divided into 7 groups according to these 
7 values of the ‘“‘Placement Average.” If the placement exam- 
inations really do rank students in the order of their ability 
we would then expect group | (the highest) to make the best 
scholastic records in college, group 7, the poorest, with the 
others ranging between them in numerical order. Or if our 
assumption stated earlier is correct, we might expect group 1 
to be composed of distinctly very superior students, group 7, 
of decidedly inferior students, and the remaining groups not 
sharply differentiated but falling between the two extremes. 

Table III shows the combined record of the three classes 
divided into the seven groups as outlined. The first column 
gives the number of the sub-group, the second column the 
“Placement Average” for the sub-group, the third column 
the number of students in the sub-group, and the fourth 
column this number converted to a percentage of the entire 
group. (For convenience, hereafter, a sub-group will be called 
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simply a ‘“‘group,”’ and the entire three classes will be called 
the “‘class.’’) 

Column 5 shows the percentage of each group and of the 
class achieving graduation in 8 semesters. The percentage in 
group | is more than twice that for the class, those for groups 
2 to 6 inclusive about equal to the average, and that for group 
7 is only one-twelfth of that of the class. 


TABLE III 


SCHOLASTIC RECORD, COMBINED CLASSES OF 
1929, 1930 AND 1931 
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Column 6 shows the percentage of each group which re- 
ceived scholastic honors on graduation. Here group 1 has a 
percentage five times that of the class. The percentage falls 
off very rapidly and no student below group 4 achieved 
honors. 

Column 7 shows the percentage of each group with no 
failures up to the time of leaving school. Here group 1 is near- 
ly three times the average, while group 7 is one-third of the 
average. 

Column 8 shows the percentage of attempted work which 
was passed by the members of each group during their stay 
in school. Here again a steady increase is noticeable, and the 
members of group 1 passed almost twice as large a proportion 
of their work as did those in group 7. 
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Column 9, the average grades of members of each group, 
weighted for the number of semesters completed by each stu- 
dent, shows the same striking drop in performance from group 
1 to group 7. From an arithmetical standpoint it would ap- 
pear that group 1 did six times as good work as group 7, or 
about one and two-thirds times the average of the class. 
Actually, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
express an exact mathematical ratio between the perform- 
ances of any of the groups. It is quite likely that if this could 
be done the correct ratio of group 1 to group 7 would be more 
like 20 to 1 than 6 to 1. Suffice it to say that group 1 is far 
superior to the average, groups 2 to 6 inclusive not far from 
the average, and group 7 vastly inferior. 

Column 10 shows the percentage of each group who were 
dropped from school for poor scholarship or who withdrew 
to avoid such a fate. As would be expected, this column shows 
exactly the reverse of the others, with group 1 having about 
one-third as many failures as the class and group 7 more than 
twice as many, or nearly eight times as many as group 1. 

Having progressed thus far, it is natural to ask if we can 
indicate the performance of each group by one numerical co- 
efficient, in order to get a direct and comprehensive compari- 
son of the various groups. Such a coefficient should of course 
involve both quantity and quality of work—it should give 
credit to the student who exceeds the graduation require- 
ments of the school either quantitatively or qualitatively, and 
should penalize the student who falls short in either respect. 
The writer investigated several formulae, and finally decided 
to use the following: 


(Credit Hrs. Passed) (Average Grade) SCHOLASTIC 
(Hrs. Reqd. for Grad.) “* (Grad. Average) § INDEX 





The first fraction is quantitative, and takes care of the data 
shown in columns 5, 7, and 8 of Table III, and, indirectly, 
Column 10. The second fraction is qualitative, and takes care 
of the data shown in columns 6, 8, and 9 of the table. In 
other words this “‘Scholastic Index” expresses in a single num- 
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ber the accomplishment of a student or group of students in 
terms of graduation requirements, which will be exactly met 
when the Scholastic Index has a value of 1, will be exceeded 
when it is greater than 1, and will be only partially met when 
it is less than 1. 

If now we take the product of our two numerators, we have 
(Credit Hours Passed) X (Average Grade), which gives us the 
number of grade points the student has earned, and if we take 
the product of the two denominators we have (Hours Re- 
quired for Graduation) X (Graduation Average), which gives 
us the number of grade points required for graduation—in 
this school 120. So our formula reduces to the very simple 
expression, 


SCHOLASTIC INDEX = 272 oe iii 





Table IV shows for each group and for the class the average 
number of grade points per student, and the same divided by 
120, or the Scholastic Index. 


TABLE IV 


SCHOLASTIC INDICES, COMBINED 
CLASSES OF 1929, 1930 AND 1931 

















. Average d Scholasti 
Group polite aa a ic 
l 173 1.42 
2 106 0.88 
3 103 0.86 
4 75 0.62 
5 57 0.47 
6 42 0.35 
7 10 0.09 
Class 79 0.66 








Here again we see that group 1 stands out as very superior 
and group 7 as very inferior. The others range between the 
two extremes, with no very sharp differences between ad- 
jacent groups, though there is a very decided drop from group 
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2 to group 6. Group 1 is about two and one-half times the 
average; group 7 about one-seventh of the average; group | 
about 17 times as good as group 7. 

Figure 2, shows the values of the Scholastic Index as Ordi- 
nates, the 7 groups being ranged in order with group 1 on the 
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Fia. 2.—Scholastie indices. (Combined classes of 1929, 1930, and 


1931.) 


right. Abscissae show the percentage of the class comprising 
each group. Notice how group 1 stands up above the rest, 
and how group 7 ‘‘stands down.” The dotted line shows the 
average of groups 2 to 6 inclusive, which is the same as the 
average for the entire class. Note that none of these five 
groups is far from this average, but that groups 1 and 7 are 
very far from it. 

kXvidently the placement examinations really did separate 
our entering freshmen into three distinet groups—a small 
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group of very superior students at the top; a small very in- 
ferior group at the bottom; and a large group of not sharply 
differentiated students between these two extremes. 

In Table V we find the same data which appear in Tables 
III and IV rearranged to show the class divided into these 
three groups, namely, group 1, groups 2 to 6 inclusive, and 
group 7. Notice how closely the values for the middle group 
agree with the average of the class in all columns except 4 and 
8. These divergencies should be expected, as the honor men 


TABLE V 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS AND INDICES, COMBINED 
CLASSES OF 1929, 1930 AND 1931 
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are concentrated in the upper half of the class, while the 
failures are very much more numerous in the lower half. 
Table VI shows, for our three divisions of the class, the 
chances a student in each group had of attaining the objec- 
tives set forth at the top of each column. The table should be 
read ‘‘A student in group 1 had one chance in two of graduat- 
ing in eight semesters; one in groups 2 to 6, one chance in five; 
one in group 7, one chance in fifty; the average student one in 
four.” In other words, the student in group 1 had twice the 
chance of the average student of graduating on time; while the 
student in group 7 had only one-twelfth the chance of the 
average student. Similarly, the group 1 student had five times 
the chance of achieving honors of the average; the group 7 
student—no chance. Eight out of twelve boys in group 1 
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passed every subject they scheduled, as compared to three out 
of twelve for the entire class, and one out of twelve in group 7. 
One boy of every eleven in group 1 was dropped for failure, as 
compared to one in every three for the class and two out of 
three for group 7. In other words, boys in group 1 were from 
two to five times as good scholastic risks as were the average; 
those in group 7, from one-half to one-twelfth as good. 

No claim is made by the writer for any high degree of 
mathematical accuracy at any point in this paper. When it is 


TABLE VI 


CHANCES OF GRADUATING IN EIGHT SEMESTERS, OF 
GRADUATING WITH HONORS, OF PASSING ALL SCHED- 
ULED WORK, AND OF BEING DROPPED FOR FAILURE, 
COMBINED CLASSES OF 1929, 1930 AND 1931 

















CHANCES 

Group Of : P 4 

graduating re eee Of passing Of being 

in eight oS eemtins all scheduled dropped for 

semesters . work failure 

1 1 in 2 lin3 2 in 3 1 in 11 
2-6 lind 1 in 33 lan} lin 5 
7 1 in 50 None 1 in 12 2in 3 
Class 1 in 4 1 in 16 1 in 4 lin3 

















remembered that the placement examinations occupy a total 
time of about two hundred minutes, that they were given to 
students before they attended their first college class, and that 
the scores made on these examinations have been compared 
with the students’ entire college record, it seems evident that 
no great mathematical accuracy of prediction should be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, the predictions made by the placement 
examinations appear to have been surprisingly accurate. It 
should also be remembered that no account has been taken in 
this study of any special circumstances in the case of indi- 
vidual students. For example, in group 1, in the Class of 
1930, was a young man who, in his freshman year, made 96 
out of the 120 grade points required for graduation, most cer- 
tainly a record worthy of group 1. Because of financial 
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troubles at home he dropped out of school at the end of the 
year and is therefore counted in this study as having com- 
pleted two semesters, although he later returned to school and 
graduated with the Class of 1931 with high honors. Several 
of the very good students in all three classes transferred to 
other schools. Some dropped out because of illness, and later 
returned; and in nearly every case of failure by a group 1 stu- 
dent, the failure could be explained by one acquainted with 
the student in such a way that the failure would not invalidate 
the prediction of the placement examinations. However, in 
this study none of these explanations has been given any con- 
sideration whatever, but the study has been made simply on 
the cold facts as shown on the student’s scholastic record. 
Had these special circumstances been considered, the predic- 
tive value of the examinations would be even more strikingly 
accurate than this study shows it to be. 

In order to ascertain how much difference it would make if 
such cases were discounted, a supplementary study was made 
in which all such special cases were simply omitted, rather 
than trying to make any assumptions as to what the students 
might have done had the special circumstances not been op- 
erative. The result of this study was to increase the Scholastic 
Index of group 1 by about fifteen per cent, of group 2 by 
about ten per cent, and of group 3 by about four per cent, 
while the indices for groups 4 to 7 were not changed. In 
other words, the predictive value of the examinations is really 
higher than shown in this paper. 

It seems evident from the facts presented in this study that 
the Iowa Placement Examinations, taken as a group, consti- 
tute a very effective general intelligence test and enable us 
to pick out with striking accuracy, before entrance to college, 
the very good students and the very poor ones. It is not 
claimed that these examinations are perfect, or that they 
cannot be improved upon. In fact, it is the writer’s belief that 
for engineering schools better tests could be prepared, (1 
might say parenthetically that our Professor of Drawing has 
prepared a drawing test. The drawing test gives better indi- 
cations than any of these), but the examinations as they stand 
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now do a very satisfactory piece of work in picking out those 
students capable of profiting largely from an engineering edu- 
cation and those students unlikely to succeed in their efforts 
to become engineers. 

It is the suggestion of the writer that placement examina- 
tions be made a part of the machinery of admission to 
engineering colleges; that the examinations be given to boys 
before they leave high school; that boys making grades below 
some definite average on the placement examinations be ad- 
vised not to attempt engineering and be admitted only on 
probation if they insist on attempting it; and that boys 
receiving grades above some specified average be encouraged 
to enter engineering colleges and be placed in special sections 
and given special instruction fitted to their superior ability. 
The critical grades could be determined by each institution 
to meet its own requirements, and the placement examina- 
tions used could be either the present forms or preferably 
new and better examinations prepared by the engineering 
colleges themselves. 

This program of course calls for a higher degree of coopera- 
tion between high school and college ofiicials than is now 
usually in effect, but it has been the experience of the writer 
in contacts with many high school‘** “*] extending over a 


period of several years that the h ocls are not only 
willing but anxious to cooperate wit! .eges, if the col- 
leges will only try to acquaint themse. — with the problems 


of the high schools. It is the belief of the writer that such a 
program is entirely feasible, although it cannot of course be 
put into effect over night. It will call fur careful, painstaking, 
sympathetic work on the part of both high school and college 
officials, but the end in view is surely worth the effort in- 
volved. 

The suggestion of allowing students to enter on probation 
is made because of the fact that many state institutions are 
compelled by law to admit all graduates of accredited high 
schools in their own state. Furthermore, no placement exam- 
ination can be expected to be one hundred per cent correct in 
every case, and there will undoubtedly be an occasional stu- 
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dent falling below the critical score for whom the indication is 
not correct, and who can do satisfactory college work. A 
strict probation, such as requiring these low ranking students 
to make during their first year the average required for 
graduation, would allow such students to demonstrate that 
they had been incorrectly placed and that they really 
are capable of doing satisfactory work. In other words, 
the burden of proof would be placed on the students, and 
they would be required to prove, beyond reasonable doubt, 
that the predictions of the placement examination were er- 
roneous. 

In the case of the three classes included in this study, one 
student in group 7 graduated in eight semesters. This student 
would have more than satisfied the proposed probation, and 
in the opinion of the writer he would not have been in group 7 
had such a rule been in existence at the time he took the exam- 
inations. Even if he had been denied admission, however, no 
irreparable damage need have resulted, since by a little addi- 
tional study in high school he could probably have prepared 
himself to obtain satistactory grades on the placement exam- 
inations. The same’thing is perhaps true of many of the stu- 
dents in group 7, namely, that additional time spent in high 
school would have-y red them successfully to carry their 
college work. 

It seems hgh ble that if all the members of group 
7 in the three classe: 4 been denied admission, the character 
of work done by the rest of the class would have been ma- 
terially improved by ridding the class of the ‘‘drag”’ of these 
weak students. The saving in time and energy to the good 
students and to their teachers would surely have been great, 
to say nothing of the saving in time, money, and disappoint- 
ment to the weaker students. 

I should just like to add a word here. Another study which 
I have in progress takes up the detailed entrance units pre- 
sented by these students with the idea of discovering how 
much difference the presence or absence of certain subjects in 
the high school course makes, such subjects as advanced 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. So far, I have been able 
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to find almost no differences at all in these different groups. 
In other words, as I tell high school boys when I am talking 
to them, it makes a lot more difference how they study in 
high school than what they study. 

I am making another study in cooperation with Dean 
Focke at Case. I sent him a copy of this paper and he sent me 
one of his own, a similar study. It showed that 46 per cent of 
their class graduated on them, while our corresponding figure 
was 26. We were immediately struck by that large discrep- 
ancy. We found that their classes took exactly the same tests 
that ours did, and I have plotted the scores made by their 
freshmen and by ours. Instead of being standard curves, our 
curve shows a big hump at the bottom, and their curve has 
a big hump at the top. The two plotted together are just 
about a standard curve. Their men are all grouped near the 
top, and ours near the bottom. That is, they had a much 
better group of students to work on than we had. I think that 
is explained by the fact that they draw their students very 
largely from large city high schools, and we draw a large per- 
centage of ours from small country high schools. Whatever 
the explanation, I have worked out a coefficient of skew of 
these curves and I find the coefficients agree almost exactly 
with the percentages graduated. Evidently we can pick out 
the good students. 

The writer feels that the way is clear for the engineering 
schools greatly to improve their work by improving the 
quality of their entering students, and he feels that this study 
demonstrates quite clearly that it is entirely feasible to de- 
termine with rather a high degree of accuracy which of the 
applicants for admission are good material and which might 
well be rejected at once or accepted on trial. Or, to answer the 
question asked in the title of this paper—‘‘Can Success or 
Failure in Engineering Colleges be Predicted in Advance?’’— 
the writer would say, “It can.” 








VARIOUS FORMS OF ORGANIZATION OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


CHARLES H. Jupp 
University of Chicago 


A number of changes have been made in recent years in the 
organization of public schools. The junior high school has de- 
veloped as an intermediate link between the elementary 
school and the conventional high school. The public junior 
college has developed at the upper end of the conventional 
high school and is recognized as, in some measure, the rival 
of the first two years of the four-year liberal arts college which 
for a long time provided graduates of high schools the major 
opportunity for continuation of their education. 

These new units of the educational system have disturbed 
somewhat the operations of institutions of higher education 
and promise to do so even more in the future. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, for anyone who administers any of the 
units of our educational system to understand the reasons 
why the junior high school and the junior college have ap- 
peared in the American educational system. It will certainly 
be the part of wisdom for college officers to anticipate, so 
far as possible, the changes which will be made in the whole 
plan of higher education under pressure from the lower 
schools. 

In order that one may understand the appearance of the 
junior high school, one must go back to the middle of the last 
century when the eight-year elementary school was first 
organized in the United States. Prior to 1840, the common 
school of America was not a well-graded eight-year institu- 
tion. It was the so-called ‘‘district school.”’ In its typical form 
the district school was a one-teacher school, and its pupils 
ranged in age from four years to twenty-one. The curriculum 
of the district school included the “three R’s” and such other 
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forms of knowledge as the teacher was competent to ad- 
minister. Pupils attended irregularly as the duties of the 
home and farm permitted. 

At the date mentioned before, namely, about 1840, some 
of the leaders of American education, especially certain newly 
appointed state superintendents of public education, began to 
see the importance of giving the lower school a somewhat 
more systematic organization. They were undoubtedly in- 
fluenced in a large measure by the example of Prussia which 
had at that time a very highly organized scheme of education 
for the common people. During the three decades following 
1840, there was organized in all of the progressive centers of 
the country a graded elementary school administering eight 
years of education. This graded elementary school preceded 
in its organization the public high school. To be sure, there 
were institutions which provided secondary education during 
the middle of the last century. These were, for the most part, 
privately controlled academies. The academies were frequent- 
ly conducted by church organizations, and they, like the ele- 
mentary schools, were attended irregularly by young people 
who were released for short periods from the duties of the 
home and the farm. 

Beginning with the decade 1870 to 1880, the high schools 
of the type now common began to flourish and in the decades 
following 1880, the high schools increased rapidly in number 
and in pupil population. The impressive statement which can 
be made about the American high school is that it has doubled 
the number of its pupils every decade since 1880 until it now 
includes more than half of the young people of high-school age 
in the United States. 

Throughout the whole period of the development of the 
high school, the elementary school has continued to be the 
preparatory school for the high school. Put in other words, 
we may say that no one can enter an American high school 
until he has gone through the eight grades of the elementary 
school. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that from the 
first the elementary school has been a rudimentary school. It 
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never has given instruction in the higher subjects, such as 
foreign language or advanced mathematics. 

The type of organization which has made the eight-year 
elementary school preparatory to the high school in the 
United States is entirely different from the organization which 
is common in Europe. In Europe it has been true since the 
time of the Renaissance, and is true today, that a boy who is 
to have the opportunity of secondary and higher education 
begins work in the foreign languages and advanced mathe- 
matics at a relatively early period. He does not have to wait, 
as American pupils do, until he has completed his elementary- 
school training. In fact, in the countries of Europe, the young 
people who are destined to enter the professions and are, 
therefore, looking forward to attendance at the university 
secure their early education in a school which is entirely 
separate from the common school. The common school of 
Europe has been, all along, a rudimentary school similar to 
our eight-year elementary school. The secondary schools of 
Kurope receive boys at an early age and give them a type of 
training wholly different from that provided in the common 
school. 

{uropean nations have recently been engaged in discussing 
the possibility of a reconstruction of their school system so as 
to gain the democratic advantages which our school system 
has had from an early date. The Germans speak of the “‘Ein- 
heitsschule’”’; the French, of the “‘école unique’; and the 
English use the picturesque phrase, the ‘‘end-on school.” 
Each of these phrases indicates an ambition on the part of 
certain educators in European countries to connect secondary 
education directly with elementary education so that there 
shall be a single line of progression from the lower grades into 
the higher schools. These progressive educators would sub- 
stitute a unit school system like our own for the dual school 
system which has been traditional for centuries in Europe. 

Some steps have already been taken, especially in Ger- 
many, to bring about the amalgamation of elementary educa- 
tion and secondary education, but instead of making the first 
unit of the school system eight years in length, as we did, 
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Germany has made the common school, which is to be at- 
tended by all pupils, four years in length. This means that 
the German system is to be so organized that any pupil who 
is looking forward to attendance on the university may begin 
at a much lower period than can the pupil in an American 
school to enter upon the study of subjects above the rudi- 
mentary level. 

The foregoing statement with regard to the present German 
organization serves very well to introduce the discussion of 
the change which is now taking place in American elementary 
education. The eight years which were formerly devoted to 
elementary education represent a longer period than is 
necessary for rudimentary education. At the present time, 
American children are attending school with a very high 
degree of regularity. The school year is on the average more 
than 170 days in length. The curriculum is well organized for 
instruction in those subjects which it includes, and teachers 
are carefully prepared, at least in urban centers, in the meth- 
ods of teaching and in the content of the curriculum. All of 
these conditions have contributed to a perfection of elemen- 
tary education which makes it possible to complete rudimen- 
tary education at a comparatively early age. Facts collected 
some years ago by a national committee, which made an in- 
vestigation of the length of elementary education in this coun- 
try, showed that rudimentary instruction is very generally 
completed at the end of the sixth school year. The last two 
years of the elementary school must, therefore, find contents 
of instruction which differ from those which are to be de- 
scribed by the term “rudimentary education.” 

The junior high school originated directly out of the de- 
mand for new materials of instruction in the seventh and 
eighth grades. This demand made itself manifest quite spon- 
taneously at a number of different centers in the United 
States. The junior high school began to appear between the 
years 1910 and 1915. No single educational reformer is re- 
sponsible for what happened during these years. In cities as 
widely separated as Berkeley, California, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Concord, New Hampshire, modifications of the seventh 
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and eighth grades were made in the direction of inclusion 
of higher types of training in these grades. 

Turning from the history of the junior high school to the 
history of the junior college, it is to be pointed out that there 
are numerous passages in educational literature of a relatively 
early date which show that the first two years of the cur- 
riculum of the college of liberal arts have long been recognized 
as a part of secondary education. In the freshman and sopho- 
more years of every college, it is possible for a student to take 
beginning language courses and beginning courses in science 
and history. The distinction between the senior year of high 
school and the first two years of college is in no important 
sense a distinction of either content or methods of instruction. 

With the expansion of the American high school, there has 
come a natural desire in many quarters to provide at public 
expense, or at least at a minimum expense to the individual 
student, the opportunities of a college education near home. 
The junior college has attached itself to the better-organized 
high schools as a natural outgrowth of the public interest in 
higher education. These better high schools have well- 
equipped laboratories and, in some cases, well-stocked libra- 
ries which can be used for further study by pupils who have 
completed the regular fifteen units required for admission to 
college. The public junior college movement began in such 
states as California and Missouri where conditions were favor- 
able to the extension of the high school, in part because of the 
congested condition of the state university. 

The foregoing historical sketches make it clear that the 
American educational system is undergoing a reorganization 
through an abbreviation of the elementary curriculum and an 
extension of the high-school curriculum so as to include work 
conventionally provided by the liberal arts college. 

There are many obstructions in the way of a rapid and 
complete reorganization. The liberal arts colleges of the coun- 
try resist vigorously the invasion of the public junior college 
into their domain. There was a time when elementary-school 
principals objected to the transformation of their seventh and 
eighth grades into divisions of the high school. At the present 
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time the high school is perhaps the most conservative unit 
of the American educational system. The ninth grade has a 
thoroughly established curriculum, and high-school adminis- 
trators and teachers hold tenaciously to the ninth-grade 
program, refusing to modify this program because of any 
courses which young people have completed in the reorganized 
seventh and eighth grades. The time units which have been 
allotted to the various branches of the school system also 
make it difficult to readjust. Finally, the fact that separate 
boards of control have charge of colleges and secondary 
schools and the fact that, in some cases, there are separate 
boards in control of secondary schools and elementary schools 
contribute to postponement of any radical reconstruction of 
the educational system. 

A concrete statement of the difficulties encountered by the 
movement for reorganization can be made by calling attention 
to the fact that although the elementary school has saved two 
years by completing rudimentary education at the end of the 
sixth grade, practically no recognition of this fact appears in 
the organization of college-entrance requirements. All over 
the country one hears proposals to organize education on such 
plans as the 6-3-3 plan or the 6-2-4 plan. Other combinations 
are also suggested from time to time. In all these plans, 
twelve years are consumed in the process of preparing pupils 
for colleges. Twelve years have been consumed in this process 
since the middle of the last century. It makes no difference 
whether the school is organized on the 8-4 plan or one of the 
other plans suggested; admission to college is postponed to 
the eighteenth year because long practice has defined this 
age as the common age of admission to higher institutions. 

When the public junior college has been added to the 
ordinary high school, it has been customary in most centers to 
separate it as sharply as possible from the high school. In 
other words, the traditional distinction between the adminis- 
trative units of the educational system has been maintained 
in spite of the changes in the content of instruction in the 
various units. 

It is not easy to prophesy what will happen in the future, 
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but it seems quite certain that a more advantageous type of 
organization will have to be achieved. School systems are now 
being asked by communities to organize their work on a more 
economical financial plan. After all, financial economy is not 
the most important type of economy which ought to be 
thought of. If there is any lack of adjustment between the 
various units of the educational system and if the various 
units impede in anywise by their organization the proper 
progress of pupils, they are committing a very much more 
serious offense against society than they are by wasting its 
financial resources. The careful student of the American edu- 
cational system is compelled to recognize the waste which re- 
sults from lack of economical organization within the educa- 
tional system. The elementary school does not fit well into 
the program of the secondary school, and between the 
secondary school and the college there is continuous inco- 
ordination. 

Probably no single group of administrative officers can 
overcome the inco-ordinations thus indicated, but it certainly 
behooves those who administer the upper levels of education 
to show some intelligence in adjusting their requirements to the 
evolution which is going on in the lower schools. It is alto- 
gether appropriate to make a plea that college officers shall 
acquaint themselves with the reconstructions which are going 
on in the elementary school as a basis for a better understand- 
ing of the relations which they ought to maintain with the 
secondary school. The secondary school is of necessity de- 
termined in its character and in the range of training which it 
gives by its relation to the lowest school of the educational 
system. The college will ultimately be determined in its char- 
acter and sphere of operation by the evolutions which take 
place throughout the system of schools below the first year 
of college. 








THE REGISTRAR’S ANNUAL REPORT— 
AN EDUCATIONAL AUDIT 


Frep E. NEssEu, Registrar 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


Consideration of the Registrar’s annual report is no new 
thing among the members of this Association. A study of the 
Proceedings covering the period of the last ten years discloses 
the fact that mention has been made of it in formal papers at 
least three times. At the eleventh meeting of the Association, 
held at St. Louis in 1922, Registrar Campbell of Knox College 
read a very able discussion! of the topic. Three years later 
Mr. Campbell again dealt with the subject under the title 
“Managerial and Executive Reports.’* In 1927, Registrar 
Wolcott of Oberlin College, since retired, brought the subject 
before the Association in a paper entitled ‘““The Registrar’s 
Annual Report.’’* Each of these papers made, in its own 
way, its plea and its contribution to the Association, and each 
deserves the place accorded it in the annals of the organiza- 
tion. One statement made by Mr. Campbell in concluding his 
paper ten years ago is worth repeating for the challenge it 
carries today: “In 65 per cent of the colleges surveyed, the 
registrar’s office seems to be doing nothing in the way of a 
systematic presentation of a complete survey of those phases 
of college life and activity which are usually handled by the 
registrar.”’ That was the situation as Mr. Campbell found it 
ten years ago. I doubt that the situation has been much im- 
proved. Indeed, I feel quite safe in saying that a fewer than 
five per cent of the institutions holding membership in this 
organization does the registrar prepare « complete and in- 
clusive audit of the material recorded by his office. 

There are reasons, of course, for this non-conformity to an 


1 Proceedings, 1922, pp. 112-16. 

2 Proceedings, 1925, pp. 189-200. 

3 Proceedings, 1927, pp. 119-23. 
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admittedly ideal practice. In the first place, at many institu- 
tions, there has never been apparently any demand for the 
information contained in such a report. The President, Chan- 
cellor, or Dean has been content to pursue his administrative 
policies, either with such random bits of statistical data as 
he may from time to time have expressed a desire for, or with- 
out any such data whatever. Again, the Registrar may not 
have been statistically inclined—not that statistics as such 
are as odious as they have been frequently characterized, but 
because of the deal of tedious information that must be col- 
lected, classified, interpreted, and presented. Finally, many 
registrars are already so pressed for time in the carrying on of 
the daily routine of their offices that they can find no oppor- 
tunity to work out the detail necessary for the building of a 
satisfactory report, nor is the needed additional clerical as- 
sistance available. 

This paper is presented in a modest effort to provide a 
guide of procedure and content of a report that shall be more 
than a mere collection of miscellaneous data. In an experience 
as Registrar covering slightly more than a decade, first in a 
small college and later in a growing university, the writer has 
developed what he believes to be the elemental factors of an 
annual report, to which he is constantly adding new types of 
information, looking toward what he has pleased to call an 
“Educational Audit,” following the terminology of modern 
business practice. Obviously, such a report, bearing so ambi- 
tious a title, may not stop short of the most searching analysis 
of educational information as it applies to the office of the 
Registrar. Not only must accurate current information be 
collected, classified, and interpreted, but the history of the 
past must be co-ordinated with the present and projected into 
the future, in an attempt to discover and to understand what 
is happening in the institution and what is likely to happen. 
In other words, the data presented in the annual report of the 
Registrar, this educational audit, should be of such a nature, 
as to content, scope, and authenticity, that it may be used as 
a reliable guide to the solution of many administrative prob- 
lems. 
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In connection with the material which should enter into 
such a report, the question naturally arises: When should the 
annual report be filed? The answer is obvious: at the close of 
the academic or fiscal year. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, in this connection, that if fullest value is to be received 
from the report, the portions of it dealing with immediate 
problems during the course of the year should be transmitted 
to the head of the institution as soon as compiled. Our prac- 
tice is to send completed information at once to the Presi- 
dent’s office, retaining a copy for inclusion in the formal report 
at the close of the year. In this way the data become of im- 
mediate worth, in such the same way that a monthly bal- 
ance sheet indicates the financial condition of a business or- 
ganization. In view of the above, it is readily seen that it is 
immaterial whether or not the finished report is published; 
that may be safely left to the discretion of the President or the 
governing board of the institution. At the George Washing- 
ton University the Registrar’s report has not hitherto been 
published, though there have been from time to time requests 
for a copy of it, both by members of the instructional staff and 
interested persons outside the university. At present a copy 
is filed in the office of the President and a duplicate is retained 
in the office of the Registrar, the latter being available to 
other members of the staff for such information as they may 
care to check. 

There follows an outline of the annual report for the cur- 
rent year as it will be submitted by the writer. Please remem- 
ber that while the information there indicated has been found 
necessary in the institution where it is presented, it does not 
represent all that we hope to include as our organization is 
perfected. At the same time, we do not insist that every regis- 
trar’s report should include the items we have listed; ob- 
viously some of them will not be at all essential in your situa- 
tion, and just as obviously other items not here indicated 
should be included in your report. 


I. REGISTRATION 


A. Student 
1. Current 
(a) By semester 
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(b) By division 
(ec) By sex 
(d) By classification 
2. For ten-year period 
(a) By semester (see Table I.) 
(b) By division 
3. Historical, since founding of institution 
B. Class 
1. By semester—comparison with year preceding 
2. By group, section, or other numbering scheme, table showing 
gain or loss by departments. (See Table II.) 
C. Majors 
1. By semester—comparison with year preceding 
D. Student Hour Load 
1. By semester, by division. (See Table III.) 
KE. Geographic Distribution 
1. United States, by states, ten-year period 
(a) Outline map showing average for ten-year period 
2. Foreign, by countries, ten-year period 


II. FACULTY 


A. Teaching Load 
1. By semesters, alphabetically by departments 
2. Conclusions—averages, comparisons, etc. 


III. GRADES 


A. Distribution 

1. By courses, by semester 

2. By instructors, by semester 
(a) Numerical (See Chart 4.) 
(b) Percentage 

3. By department, by semester 
(a) Numerical 
(b) Percentage (See Chart 5.) 

4. By rank of instructor 
(a) Numerical 
(b) Percentage (See Chart 6.) 


IV. SCHOLARSHIP 


A. By Division 
1. By sex 
2. By classification 
3. Comparisons with preceding years 
B. By Fraternity and Non-fraternity 
C. Correlations with Intelligence Tests, High School Grades, etc. 
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V. DEGREES 
A. By Classification—Ten-year Period 
1. Undergraduate 
2. Graduate 
3. Honorary 
4. Total 
B. Historical—Since Founding of Institution 
C. Study of Graduates 
1. All work at our institution, continuous 
2. All work at our institution, broken 
3. Work mixed, here and at other institutions 
V1. MISCELLANEOUS 
A. Space Study 
B. Cost Study 
C. Other Studies 


In the outline references are made to three tables and three 
figures which accompany it. Table I indicates the form in 
which the information covering the ten-year period is pre- 
sented. This table is easily read for year, division of the uni- 
versity, first and second semesters, and total registration for 
the year. From it a graph showing the trend of each division 
over the ten-year period, as well as of the university as a 
whole, is readily prepared. 

Table II is a new development in our report for the current 
year, and represents the comparative registrations in the 
various departments of instruction by first, second, and third 
group courses, first group being those courses numbered from 
one to one hundred, designed primarily for freshmen and 
sophomores, second group, from one hundred to two hundred, 
for juniors and seniors, and third group, two hundred to three 
hundred, for graduate students. This table was particularly 
interesting because it, together with Table III which follows, 
indicated the sources of additional revenue despite a small 
decrease in student numbers as compared with the same 
period a year earlier. 

Table III is a reproduction of an actual study made for the 
current semester. So valuable has this table proven that we 
are now going back into the records for the last ten years, 
when no such statistical information was collected, and build- 
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Instruc- Depart- Total No. 
tor ment of Grades 
ie History 183 
2. Physics 144 
3. Economics 128 


4, Education 119 





All instructors 12993 


A B C D EF Inc 


Fic. 1.—Percentage distribution of grades, arranged by instructors 


Education (715) 
Botany (278) 
Chemistry (580) 





Mathematics (653) Fs 


Total (12993) 


A B C D EF Ine 
Fic. 2.—Percentage distribution of grades, arranged by depart- 
ment. 
Professor (5172) 


Assoc. Prof. (2146) — 
Asst. Prof. (2135) 


Instructor (1131) 





Total (12993) — 
A B C D EF Ine 


Fig. 3.—Percentage distribution of grades by rank of instructor 
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ing similar charts for those years. The current report indi- 
cates an increase in average hours per student over that of the 
first semester, a cheering omen under present economic condi- 
tions. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 serve merely to illustrate how our dis- 
tribution of grades for each semester is carried out in graphic 
form. Note the vertical lines indicating university averages 
for the semester. The figures indicate the total number of 
grades reported. Figures 2 and 3 have not been completely 
filled in, but in finished form would resemble Figure 1. 

In concluding, may I say again that the report of the 
Registrar, if properly compiled, may go far in pointing the 
way to scientific guidance of an educational organization. It 
fulfills the two-fold mission of an historic record of varied 
institutional achievements, and an informational service that 
shall continue to serve long after the date of its compilation. 
As a project for serious development I am glad to endorse it, 
not only as being a most fascinating type of institutional 
service, but also a document of intense interest and worth. 
By constant study of the varied academic transactions with 
which your office deals, and by measuring each against itself 
and against its fellow factors, you will discover many things 
about the institution that you have the honor to serve which 
have not heretofore been apparent. Your office will be magni- 
fied in the service it renders, and to you as Registrar will re- 
dound the satisfaction of having performed a work well done, 
the compilation of an annual report that shall be in truth an 
educational audit of the year’s achievement. 








LIBERALIZING COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Frep J. Ketty, Chief, Division of Colleges and 
Professional Schools, U.S. Office of Education 


Before reading his formal paper, Dr. Kelly made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


I am very glad to be here among the registrars. The Office of Educa- 
tion has very much in common with the registrars’ work. 

One of the largest services which the Office of Education hopes to 
render is the gathering and distributing of statistical information con- 
cerning such matters as registration of students, faculty, and the like, 
and we are of course limited specifically by the kind of registration sta- 
tistics and reports that the registrars’ offices have available. 

I think that this Association has done splendid work in perfecting the 
records, and making possible what wasn’t formerly possible, a reasonably 
accurate statistical report in the Office of Education. 

We have gone to considerable trouble in revising the report blanks 
which are just now being printed to be sent out by the Office of Educa- 
tion, asking for the regular biennial information about students, faculty, 
etc. These revisions have been possible, because this Association has 
been at work helping the various offices to reach a higher standard of 
reporting. 

It may be fitting to say here that we not only cordially invite the 
assistance, criticism, and cooperation of this Association, but we frankly 
acknowledge that we can go, in our statistical tabulations, no further 
nor any faster than your Association will enable us to go by its work in 
improving the work of the registrars’ offices. 

Possibly I should say in further explanation, that we in the Office of 
Education have one limitation which you do not have. We have felt it 
necessary to await a practically 100 per cent return. That is to say, we 
can go only so far as the least well equipped registrar’s office can go. 
I solicit your assistance in strengthening those colleges which so far have 
not manifested quite the adequate interest to join your Association, thus 
enabling us in the Office of Education to include in our reports somewhat 
more of the things that you would like the Office of Education to serve 
you with. 

Quite off the point of my paper, I cannot resist using this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of past services and my faith that the work 
in your hands will go forward and that our office can do better work on 
that account. 
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This subject was selected as a way of characterizing a 
whole series of changes now taking place in college education. 
The root meaning of the word liberalizing is ‘‘to free.’”’ The 
idea is more specifically indicated in the word liberate, and 
colleges which were intended to free the spirits of their stu- 
dents came to be called liberal. As time has gone on they have 
become rather ineffective in their efforts to liberate, even 
though called liberal. The changes now taking place to make 
them more effective have been characterized as liberalizing. 
An institution being liberalized is then freeing itself from 
something. Those things from which it is freeing itself will be 
found in the main to have become rather well set in the prac- 
tices of the college and to be thought of as tradition. The 
movement, therefore, to liberalize is virtually equivalent to a 
movement to break with traditions that are at present bind- 
ing the college. 

The principal explanation of this liberalizing movement is 
a change in the recognized objectives of college education. 
The literature of education has always contained definitions 
as liberal as any which college people are trying to devise 
today. In practice, however, colleges have in recent decades 
held mainly to the assumption that the person possessing 
wide information is an educated person. The whole college 
set-up has been devised to assure the accumulation of the 
largest amount of information during the period of college 
attendance. In the back of the minds of college people has 
no doubt been the faith that during the process of accumulat- 
ing this mass of information some other character qualities 
would develop. The organization of courses, however, as well 
as the techniques of presentation, have been determined large- 
ly by how well they served the purpose of assuring a fund of 
information at the completion of the period of study. 

At present the emphasis is markedly shifting. Not only is 
the college recognizing in its announcements that the aim of 
the college is personal development and the preparation for 
civic and social responsibilities, but curricula are being re- 
adjusted, teaching methods modified, and administrative de- 
vices changed in order better to accomplish this new objec- 
tive. 
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Personal development of students as opposed to amassing 
information calls for a knowledge of the student as well as a 
knowledge of the subject on the part of the teacher. To “learn 
a student” requires an altogether different technique than to 
“learn a subject.” Therefore, college teachers have interested 
themselves of late in a large variety of student personnel ac- 
tivities. Special student personnel officers have been selected 
in many colleges not only to hasten the solution of individual 
student problems, but also to help other faculty members in 
their efforts to understand students. The rapidity with which 
this movement, generally characterized as student personnel 
services, has developed, is one of the amazing features of the 
present almost revolutionary activity in colleges. 

In a recent cooperative study carried on under the general 
direction of the American Association of University Women, 
and published as the 1932 Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education,! 170 liberal arts colleges reported 
activities which they regarded as falling under the head of 
“Current Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Educa- 
tion.” I shall draw heavily upon this study, because it repre- 
sents the most comprehensive survey available, of recent 
changes in college practices. 

In this study there are 12 topics grouped under the general 
heading of ‘Care and Direction of Students,” 25 topics under 
“Curriculum and Instruction,” and 19 under “Organization 
and Administration,” 56 topics in all. The first group in- 
cludes such general topics as ‘‘Advice Before Registration,” 
‘‘Admission Practices,” ‘“Tests Given to Freshmen,”’ “‘Classi- 
fication and Placement of Students,”’ “Freshmen Week Activ- 
ities,” ‘Plans for Student Counseling,’ and the like. Under this 
general head of ‘“‘Care and Direction of Students,”’ these 170 
colleges reported 405 recent changes which they have made 
or experiments which they are carrying on. Of course, you 
understand, these include duplications from institution to 
institution, but they are reports which represent the institu- 
tion’s contribution to the line of these changes and experi- 
ments in liberal arts education. Under a single heading, 
“Tests Given to Freshmen,” they made 104 reports. Ap- 


! Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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proximately half of these 170 colleges are using some form of 
intelligence test as a basis for better understanding what the 
individual student’s needs are. 

The second group includes such topics as “Comprehen- 
sive Examinations,’’ ‘Honors Courses,” “Tutorial Work,” 
“Changes in the Marking System,” “Class Size,” “‘Studies,”’ 
“Survey Courses,” and “Special Grouping of Subjects.”’ In 
this group there were 685 changes and experiments reported 
in the 170 liberal arts colleges. On the topic of ‘“Comprehen- 
sive Examinations,’ there were 115 reports; on ‘Honors 
Courses,”’ 100 reports; and on “‘Survey Courses,” 78 reports. 

The third group includes such topics as “Articulation of 
Secondary School, Junior College, and Senior College,” (the 
topic Dr. Judd was stressing in his address this morning), 
“Special Studies of Aims and Adjectives,’ “Student Social 
Life,’ ““Housing of Students,” and ‘‘Student Participation in 
Government.” On all of the topics grouped under “Organiza- 
tion and Administration,” there were 296 reports. 

Under all three groups, there was a total of 1386 changes 
and experiments reported in the 170 colleges. Of course many 
of these are in fact not novel. They are and have been for 
some time incorporated within certain other colleges. Yet, the 
fact that they were reported as changes or experiments is sig- 
nificant. It means that the colleges reporting them were 
awake to the need of doing something different. The charge 
that colleges of arts are self-satisfied and static is etfectively 
refuted, so far as the 170 reporting are concerned. 

Some of the more significant newer practices in colleges, 
which seem to me to be liberalizing them, will be briefly dis- 
cussed. May I say that in choosing these, because I must of 
necessity confine myself to a few, I have used two criteria: 
first, those which seemed to me, perhaps, to indicate the 
farthest reach of liberalization; second, those which probably 
affect most the work of the registrar. 

I couldn’t help thinking as I was preparing this paper that 
the registrar’s life is just one blank thing after another. No 
sooner does the registrar’s office get itself equipped and ready 
to go on a proper accounting system in terms of credits, 
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courses, ete., than somebody comes along and says that no 
longer are credits the coin in which we will do our business of 
recording student work. We will have students excused from 
being reported in terms of courses. The first thing we know, 
all this nice arrangement which the registrars have so labori- 
ously worked to get ready no longer fits, and they have to do 
something else. 

I suspect that these things I shall be talking about under 
the head of liberalizing college education will impress you as 
being particularly pernicious in that respect because they do 
tend to undo this nice framework of ccurses and credits, stu- 
dent hours, and things of that kind, but for that I can’t be 
held responsible. I don’t know how it is going to be done, but 
I do feel we have to get a little nearer approach to the reali- 
ties of college education than even credits in the past have 
been. 

Selective Admissions.—One of the ways in which colleges 
are able better to adjust their educational offerings to the indi- 
vidual differences of students is by limiting the group ad- 
mitted. If students in a given college are more nearly alike, 
the educational activities provided in classes will suit better 
the needs of the given group. For many years sectioning of 
classes on the basis of ability has been practiced widely. Fora 
given college to take the position that it will admit only stu- 
dents who come within a somewhat narrow range of interest 
or aptitude or ability, does the same thing for the whole stu- 
dent body which was attempted in the sectioning of classes. 

In Barnard College, in addition to the usual methods of 
admission by examinations conducted by the College En- 
trance Examination Board, four factors are used in selecting 
students from the applicants: (1) the school record; (2) char- 
acter and promise, (obtained largely through very detailed 
inquiries and conferences with the students in most cases) ; 
(3) health record; and (4) psychological or school aptitude 
examination. It is going to be just as important for the 
registrars’ offices to have ways of recording the results of 
these modes of admission as it has been to devise ways of 
recording the high school work in terms of geometry, physics, 
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history and the like. In Brown University, in addition to the 
examination and the ordinary information from high school 
as to ability and fitness, a full personnel record is required of 
the candidate; interviews are sought wherever at all prac- 
ticable, and psychological tests are required of all except the 
upper two-thirds of the high school class from which the 
candidate comes. Harvard is giving a trial to a new device 
for selection by admitting without examination those who are 
in the highest seventh of their high school class. In Lafayette 


.—College applicants who are below the upper two-fifths of the 


high school class are required to pass special examinations in 
school aptitude, senior English, and senior year mathematics 
or foreign language. At the University of Bufialo, a prelimi- 
nary three weeks period of study is provided as a check by 
which better understanding of the applicants is possible. All 
applicants from the lower two-fifths of the high school classes 
must do satisfactorily in this preliminary three weeks study 
course in order to obtain admission. 

Other illustrations could be given but these will suffice to 
show the general trend. Much weight is given the rank of the 
student in his high school class, but got. to his actual high 
school marks... Psychological examinations, “aptitude tests and 
personal interviews are commonly used, on the basis of which 
an attempt is made to determine beforehand whether a pro- 
spective student has the type of ability, interest, and person- 
ality to succeed in the college to which he is asking admission. 
When students are thus selected, it will be much easier to 
organize the work so as to develop the students as persons 
rather than merely to depend upon the memorization of 
information. 

Tests Given to Freshmen.—When students are once ad- 
mitted to the college the next step in the process of adjust- 
ment to individual differences is to find out everything pos- 
sible about each student. This process of learning the student 
begins in earnest when personnel officers and educational 
counselors undertake the task of analyzing intellectual abil- 
ity, vocational aptitudes, and social and educational promise. 
The battery of tests now being used differs of course from 
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college to college. Much of the work is admittedly experi- 
mental but rapid progress is being made. Only a few illustra- 
tions need to be cited on this rather well known topic. 

Purdue University and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia give the results of their testing program to the members 
of the faculty as an aid in the movement to individualize in- 
struction, even among the students in the same class. Many 
institutions are using placement tests to exempt students from 
the ordinary English requirement, or to place them in sub- 
collegiate courses in English. The University of Wisconsin 
gives, in addition to the college aptitude test, achievement 
and vocational interest tests. The tests used at Adelbert Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University include the psychological 
test, the aptitude test, personality test, and achievement 
tests. The University of Minnesota, cooperating with the 
Minnesota College Association, gives a college aptitude test 
and the Iowa English Training Test to high school seniors. 
The high school scholastic rank combined with the results of 
these tests gives what is known as the college aptitude rating. 
This is reported to the high school and to all students who 
apply for admission to the university. In the University of 
Arkansas, the tests include the American Council on Educa- 
tion psychological examination, the Ohio study performance 
test, and placement tests in English, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and economics. I have selected these, more or less 
at random to show the variety of tests which freshmen are 
having administered as a basis of faculty understanding of the 
student. 

These illustrations will suffice to indicate the extent to 
which the analysis of student ability and aptitude is pro- 
gressing. When colleges go to such length to discover indi- 
vidual differences, they cannot well decline to adjust their 
work to those individual differences thus discovered. Certain- 
ly adjustment of instruction to individual differences is the 
keynote of liberalizing the college. 

Counseling with Students—The task of gathering the in- 
formation about the student is more or less intimately con- 
nected with counseling, and yet not all institutions set _up_ 
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machinery adequate for counseling students on the basis of 
the information discovered about them. The practices in cer- 
tain institutions will be cited to show that the problem of 
counseling is taken with growing seriousness. In the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, the personnel information is gathered, as 
in many other schools, and an accumulative personnel record 
is made the basis of a schedule of twenty minute interviews 
with each freshman. At the University of Denver, a special 
faculty committee is studying best methods of advising stu- 
dents in colleges throughout the country. Many colleges are 
assigning each freshman to a particular faculty adviser with 
the expectation that this faculty adviser will come to know 
the student intimately through the cumulative personnel 
record and through informal interviews. The University of 
Utah is concentrating in a bureau of student counsel, the re- 
sponsibility for counseling students. This bureau consists of 
representatives of the student health service, the department 
of psychology, and the deans. 

The problems covered in student counseling are, of course, 
very wide. In many colleges, attempts are made to counsel 
with respect to vocational matters and mental health, in addi- 
tion to the subjects which the student should study, these 
being determined largely by educational interests. 

Among the devices which are coming to be commonly 
used to individualize instruction, probably the most sig- 
nificant is the variation in requirements according to abilities. 
A teacher having 30 students will know from the personnel 
data that a grade of “‘C”’ represents as conscientious effort on 
the part of one student as a grade of ‘‘A”’ does on the part of 
another. The teacher will not be satisfied with “‘C” grade 
work by the second student, although entirely satisfied with 
work of ‘‘C”’ grade by the first student. It is being recognized 
that only as each student works up to his maximum, is he 
achieving the best in personal development. The breakdown 
of uniformity of grades within classes is the most hopeful 
sign, I think, in this movement to individualize instruction. 

Comprehensive Examinations.—Significant changes in cur- 
ricula and methods are taking place rapidly in the interest of 
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liberalizing college education. Comprehensive examinations 
are playing a rapidly increasing part in this movement. Not 
always is the significance of the comprehensive examination 
understood either, because to many it is merely substituting 
an examination over a large unit of subject matter for an 
examination over a small unit of subject matter. This atti- 
tude toward the comprehensive examination misses its essen- 
tial virtue. The comprehensive examination is an attempt to 
break down what has been the most pernicious influence in 
college education, namely, the irresponsible attitude which 
develops on the part of the student toward his college work. 
As long as the student thinks of the individual instructor in a 
given course as the sole judge of what he is to do in that 
course, the tendency is to develop the attitude of merely 
getting by. He goes to class with the idea that if he can fool 
the teacher into thinking that he knows what he does not 
really know, he has succeeded, because his attention is con- 
centrated upon getting the mark which this teacher is to give 
him. If he finds himself particularly put to it in the examina- 
tion, he does not regard it as of any particular moral sig- 
nificance that he should get the answers to his questions from 
his neighbor. Education becomes largely a game in which the 
wits of the college instructor are pitted against the wits of the 
individual student. The student wants to get a mark and the 
teacher wants to be sure that he earns it. In playing this game 
throughout the years of education, the student’s mind is large- 
ly concentrated upon marks and he does not assume any 
genuine responsibility for his own education. The job of edu- 
cating him is the professor’s and he will do what the professor 
says he must, provided he can find no way to avoid it and 
yet get by. 

With the coming in of comprehensive examinations, the 
professor and the student become partners in the job of educa- 
tion. The student is no longer interested in making the teacher 
believe he understands what he does not understand. The 
teacher is not to be the one to determine his mark. Therefore 
it is natural for him to reveal to his teacher his lack of under- 
standing. He comes to class in the attitude not of, ‘I hope the 
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teacher does not find out what I do not know,” but rather, 
“Mr. Teacher, this is the part of the assignment which I have 
not been able to understand. Will you clear it up for me?” 
The teacher feels no necessity of checking all the time on 
whether or not the students have honestly performed their 
assignments. Rather he is now free to give his time to those 
aspects of the subject which the students are not likely to 
have gotten in their study, and, thus, he supplements what 
they have learned rather than merely checks up on their 
assignments. 

This change of spirit is so fundamental to any program of 
liberalizing the college that colleges can afford to flounder a 
good deal in their attempts to find the right sort of compre- 
hensive examinations. The American college, in my judg- 
ment, is not going to be satisfied with merely the informa- 
tional type of comprehensive examinations. Colleges are ex- 
perimenting with all sorts of examinations to check up on the 
outcomes of college study other than mere information. For 
example, tests are now being devised and used to reveal 
changes in student attitudes. Other tests are being devised to 
check up on the growth of students in their power of drawing 
inferences. While these are admittedly in their beginning 
stages, they are hopeful evidences that comprehensive exam- 
inations in the future may cover much more largely than they 
do at present, those personal traits which we all hope to see 
developed by the right sort of liberal education. There were 
53 institutions that reported that they were using the com- 
prehensive examination in connection with honors work. 
There were 42 that reported the use of comprehensive exam- 
inations in the major field of concentration. Sixteen reported 
using comprehensive examinations in other than major fields. 
This number out of 170 colleges of arts indicates that the 
comprehensive examination is growing rapidly in use. 

I don’t know whether or not you had expected that I 
would devote my time to things newer than these. These, of 
course, are not new, relatively, and yet, from the standpoint 
of their use in colleges, are, after all, among those significant 
newer developments, and they seem to me more significant 
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than the isolated new things which a particular college may 
have taken up. 

Honors Courses.—As disclosed in a study about two years 
ago, by Mr. Sinclair and Miss Taylor of Occidental College, 
81 of the colleges accredited by the Association of American 
Universities had some form of honors courses. This means a 
widespread recognition of the virtue of the plan. However, 
the very meager use made of it in some of these colleges indi- 
cates the degree of caution that still prevails. Only six of these 
institutions had as many as 60 students studying by the 
honors plan. Sixteen institutions had 10 or fewer hours of 
credit that could be secured by the honors plan. There were 
21 institutions which permitted selected students to complete 
the whole junior and senior years by the honors plan. 

I trust that it is not necessary to say more than a word at 
least about what I mean by the honors plan. I mean any- 
thing which indicates throwing the student upon his own re- 
sources and checking upon him, finally, by an examination, 
rather than expecting him to report in classes and do from 
day to day the things which some group is doing. 

What, now, is the significance of the honors plan from the 
standpoint of liberalizing the college? Personal development 
is a result of individual effort and self direction. Only as the 
student assumes major responsibility for his own education 
can we expect his personal qualities to develop. When, with 
the advice of a teacher, a student embarks upon an individual 
plan for his own education, he then is starting out on the kind 
of self improvement which he will have an opportunity to 
pursue not only during his college days but throughout life. 
Only as the college days prepare one to continue his education 
is the college effective as a liberalizing agency, because the 
process of liberalization is a lifelong process. Only as a stu- 
dent in college becomes imbued with those abiding interests 
which persist in causing him to study throughout life, is it 
effective. 

Therefore, a brief discussion of what is going on in a few 
colleges under the honors plan is probably necessary, even 
though the honors plan is at present a well recognized college 
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practice. The institution which typifies best the honors plan, 
as carried over to this country from the English universities, 
is Swarthmore College. Her students in the junior and senior 
years, if their applications for honors work are accepted, have 
programs approved for them which are largely individual. 
They attend certain seminars in small groups, but the main 
part of their program is carried out independent of any class 
discussion. At the completion of their period of study they 
pass a comprehensive examination, both oral and written, 
participated in by one or more examiners from outside of 
Swarthmore College. The University of Buffalo this current 
year, has gone one step farther than Swarthmore in admitting 
to the junior and senior years of the college, only students who 
are capable of the type of independent work contemplated in 
honors courses. This university has taken the position that 
the degree of bachelor of arts should be conferred only upon 
those who have demonstrated this capacity for independent 
work. They have, however, instituted a plan of tutorial in- 
struction which offers somewhat greater individual guidance 
and assistance to students than is contemplated in the inde- 
pendent study plans of some other institutions. 

Harvard University, in preparing for the comprehensive 
examinations in the major fields of concentration, uses a 
rather extensive system of tutorial instruction. This has as 
its object the development of the capacity for independent 
study, because the courses followed by the students cover only 
part of the work of the comprehensive examinations. The 
idea of the honors plan is involved in filling in the gaps and 
rounding out the student’s mastery of his field. 

The comprehensive examinations, the honors plan of work, 
and the tutorial method of instruction make a trio whose 
principal purpose is the transfer to the student of responsibil- 
ity for his own education and the development within him 
of the capacity to go forward under his own direction. 

Survey and Orientation Courses.—There is little new about 
the recent development of survey and orientation courses. 
Their spread, however, into a rapidly increasing number of 
colleges is another manifestation of the better liberalizing of 
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college education. No education of significance results with- 
out the genuine interest of the student. It has proved well 
nigh impossible to interest students in the courses which have 
in the past been required in the interest of broadening their 
training. Beginning courses in the several highly differen- 
tiated departments did not serve this purpose very well. Con- 
sequently, courses are being rapidly organized which bring 
together from a group of related departments those aspects of 
the subject which are of widest human interest. These are 
proving to have a genuine appeal to students and are giving 
them an understanding of the world about them such as they 
have not previously possessed. With this broad understand- 
ing they are prepared to go forward with study either in col- 
lege or later in those fields which bear upon their human 
problems. Probably nothing need be said concerning the way 
in which these orientation courses are being operated except 
in the case of the University of Chicago, where courses in four 
divisions, the biological sciences, the physical sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities, constitute practically the 
whole requirement for the broadening training of her students 
in the College. In addition to these, special study in the 
foundations of the field which the student expects to choose 
for his concentration is required if the student expects to go 
beyond the period of general training, but for the student who 
proposes to finish only his general training these four survey 
or orientation courses constitute practically his entire re- 
quirement. 

One other feature of the University of Chicago plan is 
worthy of note, namely, that the students are thrown largely 
upon their own resources during this freshman and sopho- 
more period of study. In other institutions, that freedom is 
confined almost entirely to junior, senior, and graduate stu- 
dents. While the best of social surroundings are provided in 
the dormitories which are used, or are to be used, neverthe- 
less, students are released from the ordinary requirements 
of class attendance and examinations at the end of courses 
and prepare only for the comprehensive examinations which 
come at the end of the period of study. Here again is an at- 
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tempt, brought down to the freshman and sophomore level 
to develop capacity for independence of work and for self 
direction. 

These, then, are some of the evidences that colleges are 
rapidly, if not radically, readjusting themselves to bring about 
more effective liberalization. Other institutions than the ones 
selected would have illustrated the points about equally well. 
Also, other topics might have been chosen which would show 
nearly as well how extensively the colleges are changing in the 
interest of improving their liberalizing service. I have tried 
merely to describe the new spirit at work in the colleges. 
They are using critical devices for selecting their student 
bodies; they are carefully analyzing the physical, mental, and 
social characteristics of the students so that they may indi- 
vidualize their instruction; they are increasing their emphasis 
upon counseling in order that the students may be the more 
enthusiastically enlisted in the task of their own education; 
and they are rapidly incorporating such devices as compre- 
hensive examinations, honors courses, and tutorial instruction 
so as to place the responsibility upon students, thus, produc- 
ing the growth in character and purpose which is fundamen- 
tal in a liberal education. 
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AN INDEX NUMBER FOR THE COMPARISON 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WIL.rAM 8. HorrMan, Registrar 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The accrediting of the Pennsylvania public high school is a 
primary function of the department of Public Instruction of 
the Commonwealth. The department, through its representa- 
tives, and by means of questionnaires, secures its information 
from the various high schools, and makes its classification. A 
single college or university, although it may make its own 
accredited list of secondary schools, rarely interests itself in 
the many items included in the list of requirements set up by 
the department of Public Instruction. These requirements 
are excellent, and any secondary school that meets them is to 
be congratulated. The fact remains, however, that as far as 
the Pennsylvania State College is concerned, there is but a 
single measure of the degree in which a Pennsylvania high 
school is doing its teaching, and that is, the extent to which 
the graduates of the high school are meeting the requirements 
set up at the Pennsylvania State College. Each high school 
has duties other than preparing students for admission to the 
Pennsylvania State College, or to any college; but, if its 
graduates are recommended for admission, the other reasons 
for the high school’s entrance are of no value in so far as the 
college record of success or failure is concerned. 

The rating a Pennsylvania high school secures at the 
Pennsylvania State College depends solely, therefore, on the 
record made at the college by the students previously ad- 
mitted to the college from that high school. 

The graduates of Pennsylvania high schools are not a 
homogeneous group, and, could not be. We all know of high 
schools that are better than others. Just why they are better, 
and in what degree, we are often at a loss to say. But we seem 
to absorb information from time to time that finally gives us 
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our opinions, and frequently we are astonished to find that our 
opinions are justified. On the records at the Pennsylvania 
State College we have a small number of high schools listed 
whose best graduates have never been well enough prepared 
to reach the sophomore class at the college. 

I just said “‘best graduates” of a high school. How does the 
admission officer of a Pennsylvania college know when an ap- 
plicant is a “‘best graduate.”’ This information is given by the 
High School Principal, when he states the applicant’s rank, in 
fifths, of the graduating class. Certainly, all of the graduates 
of a single high school are not of an equal caliber mentally. 
In order to make some distinction in the graduating class, the 
Association of Presidents of Pennsylvania Colleges has asked 
that the Principal indicate the rank, either absolutely in the 
class, as seventh in a class of one hundred and thirty-two, or 
relatively, the first-fifth of the class, naming the number in the 
class. 

Since before the war the Pennsylvania State College has 
been admitting students on the basis of rank in secondary 
school graduating class. Frequent checkups and investiga- 
tions have proved to the college that this method is justified. 

The correlation between high school rankings and college 
success has not been perfect, and never will be, since so many 
extraneous factors enter into the matter. But, as was men- 
tioned a moment ago, when high ranking graduates of a single 
high school fail to do good work at this college, or at any other 
college, year after year, there must be something wrong in the 
preparation given in the secondary school. 

In order to be fair to each high school, all of the graduates 
of any one high school are not compared with all of those from 
another, since the first high school might very easily have sent 
us only those ranking high in the graduating class, while the 
second may have sent us only those from the lower divisions 
of the graduating classes. In order to avoid any such unfair- 
ness, each high school is considered as if it were five separate 
units, each unit being one-fifth of its graduating class. We 
then compare only those graduated in the same fifth of the 
several high school graduating classes. That is to say, we 
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compare the records of those graduated in the second-fifth 
of one high school with those graduated in the second-fifth 
of another. The method of comparison is by index numbers. 
The index number for the high school having the very best 
record at the Pennsylvania State College is 1 2 4 4 7. This 
number belongs to the Abington Township High School of 
Abington, Montgomery County. The first figure, 1, means 
that those graduated in the first-fifth of the Abington Town- 
ship High School classes, over a four year period, ranked on 
the average, in the first-tenth of the freshman class at the 
Pennsylvania State College. One then means first-tenth, and 
means it for any position of the five figure index. In the first 
position it means that first-fifthers rank in the first-tenth. 
The second figure of the index number, 2, refers to the second- 
fifth of the graduating class, and shows that they rank, on the 
average, in the second-tenth of the freshman class. The third 
figure, 4, refers to the third-fifth and indicates that these 
graduates of the Abington Township High School rank, on the 
average, in the fourth-tenth of the freshman class. The fourth 
figure, 4, refers to the fourth-fifth and indicates that these 
graduates rank on the average in the fourth-tenth of the 
freshman class. The last figure, 7, has to do with those gradu- 
ated in the fifth-fifth and indicates that these graduates have 
an average rank in the seventh-tenth of the freshman class. 
The index number, therefore, indicates the relative success 
of the graduates of the Abington Township High School by 
fifths of the graduating class, at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. For purposes of comparison I shall give the index num- 
bers for three other high schools, repeating that for Abington 
Township High School as well: 
Abington Twp. High School 12447 
State College High School 35697 


W. Phila. High School 34768 
Peabody High School (Pgh) 35677 


The method used in compiling these index numbers is most 
simple. Tablets are prepared, made of alternate sheets of 
bristol board and bond paper. All sheets are printed the same. 
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The information recorded, (using carbon paper to get the in- 
formation on the bristol board) is as follows: 

Name of student 

Name of high school 

Rank of student in high school class in fifths 

Rank of student in freshman class in tenths 

arades in all subjects for freshman year 

Average grade by semesters. 


The originals (bond paper) are sent to the Middle Atlantic 
States Association, for the files of the commission on second- 
ary schools, the carbons (bristol board) are filed behind 
indexes bearing the names of the Pennsylvania secondary 
schools. Different colored bristol board is used for each year 
of a four year period. Each year a year’s record, the oldest, 
is discarded, and the index compiled for the four year period 
immediately preceding the current year. 

With the cards filed by High Schools it is a simple matter 
to re-sort the cards by fifths of the graduating classes and to 
compute the average rank, according to tenths of the fresh- 
man class, for each fifth. 

The indexes when computed are recorded on legal size 
paper and five sheets easily hold the numbers for all Pennsyl- 
vania secondary schools. In addition to the index, we add the 
number of students admitted from the school in question, so 
that the index numbers for the schools already listed appear 
as follows: 

Abington Twp. High School 13-12447 
State College High School  115-35697 
W. Phila. High School 40-34768 
Peabody High School (Pgh.) 30-35677 


As this topic was first presented, in the Bulletin of our 
association, a much more elaborate method was used in 
arriving at the index number. The indexes therein presented 
did not represent average rank in the freshman class, but in 
groups, ten in number, each group representing one-tenth of 
the high schools of the state. The figure 3 in an index num- 
ber had an entirely different meaning, depending on its posi- 
tion in the index. For instance, in the first position it repre- 
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sented an average rank of from 2.25 tenths to 2.50 tenths, 
whereas in the last position it represented an average of from 
6.33 tenths to 7.00 tenths. This I have found to be very mis- 
leading and causes principals and headmasters to think that 
their poorer graduates have been making phenomenal records 
with us. The new index, with the figures having the same 
significance in every position, is I believe, a more easily used 
tool. 

The question now arises, in what way will an index number 
be of benefit to me, and second how do I use it. When an ap- 
plication blank reaches my office, my secretary writes, in red 
pencil, under the name of the high school, the index number 
for the high school. My decision as to admission by cer- 
tificate, rejection, or admission based on some kind of supple- 
mentary examination is guided, almost entirely, by the index 
number. The plans for the admission of the next freshman 
class include the following, which has been sent to all Pennsyl- 
vania secondary school principals. 

The Pennsylvania State College accredits Pennsylvania 
high schools only by fifths of the graduating class. An index 
number of seven or less in the first three positions guarantees 
admission by certificate for the upper three-fifths of the 
graduating class. An index number of four or less in the last 
two divisions is a guarantee of the admission by certificate of 
the applicant so ranked. 

The published regulations are as follows: 

1. Graduates of approved Pennsylvania secondary schools will be 
admitted on certificate provided they rank in the upper two-fifths of 
their class and meet the specific requirements for admission to the cur- 
riculum of their choice, except that 

a) Students applying from high schools whose index number shows 
that the first-fifth graduates have ranked in the 7th, 8th, 9th, or 
10th-tenth of the freshman class will be required to take the apti- 
tude test unless they receive the special recommendation of the 
principal. (I may say that we write the recommendation our- 
selves, and so far we haven’t gotten one in twenty signed and re- 
ported.) 

Students graduated in a class of 20 or less will be required, regard- 
less of rank, to take an aptitude test sometime in August. 
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2. Graduates of approved Pennsylvania secondary schools who rank 
in the lower three-fifths of their class and who meet the specific require- 
ments for admission to the curriculum of their choice, will be required 
to take an aptitude test sometime in August, except that 

a) Graduates of schools whose index numbers indicate that the lower 

three-fifths of their graduating class rank in the first four-tenths 
of the freshman class will, on the recommendation of the principal, 
be exempted from taking the aptitude test. (Here again we write 
the recommendations and I get almost 100% response from them.) 


At the end of this session, the Association received the re- 
port of the Committee on Nominations and elected officers 
for 1932-33. The report of the committee appears on page 
424. 


The address of Dr. W. 8. Learned on “Some Recent De- 
velopments in the Pennsylvania Study” could not be pub- 
lished, because reproductions of the lantern slides could not 
be obtained. If the slides can be reproduced, the address will 
be published in a future number of the Bulletin. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


GrorGE A. Works, Dean of Students and 
University Examiner 
The University of Chicago 


Perhaps I may make the new organization at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago clearest to you if I tell you briefly of the situa- 
tion we had before the reorganization so that it may serve as a 
background for the remarks I have to make regarding the 
changes which have taken place. 

We were, as probably most of you know, in possession of 
two undergraduate colleges. We called them the colleges of arts, 
literature and science; one was a junior college and the other 
a senior college. The two colleges had one dean. In addition to 
these colleges we had two graduate schools; the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature and the Ogden Graduate School 
of Science, each with its dean. There was also a group of pro- 
fessional schools. For the most part these were graduate insti- 
tutions in the sense that the person had to be a college gradu- 
ate for admission. The University proper consisted of this 
group of colleges and schools, each with its dean and each 
with its curriculum. So far as the deans of the colleges were 
concerned they were not, strictly speaking, educational 
officers. They were primarily advisers to students. For ex- 
ample, the dean of our colleges, meaning the junior and senior 
colleges, had no power so far as appointments of faculty mem- 
bers were concerned. That was a matter which was taken up 
directly by the department, or the chairman of the depart- 
ment, with the president’s office. These deans had no budge- 
tary powers. The budget was a matter between the depart- 
ment head and the president’s office. 

The same thing was true so far as the program of instruc- 
tion was concerned in the colleges. The dean of the colleges 
had no responsibility for instruction. It rested entirely in the 
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hands of the department, with the result that we had what 
would be called a highly departmentalized organization. Such 
influence as the dean had, aside from his influence on students, 
was due to his persuasive powers rather than the result of any 
responsibilities that had been given him. We were a large 
university having a student body of approximately 7,000 each 
year, yet we retained, so far as the administrative organiza- 
tion was concerned, essentially the organization of a college. 

The curriculum we had was a little different from that 
with which most of you are familiar. In principle it was the 
same. It was the cash and carry system, pay the cash and get 
the credits. We had the system of majors, and by a major we 
meant in the junior college period one of three courses that 
constituted a normal load for a student, meeting ordinarily 
five times per week. In the senior college the major meant a 
class which met four times a week instead of five. When the 
student had accumulated thirty-six majors he was then ready 
for the Bachelor’s degree, provided he had a certain number 
of grade points. 

With the reorganization our College, as we now call it at 
the University (and that is what I shall mean when I refer 
to the College from now on), includes the first two years’ work 
in the institution. It has a dean, and the dean has a budget 
and power in the matter of appointments. No additions are 
made to the College faculty except on his recommendation or 
with his approval. Neither budgetary changes nor promo- 
tions of faculty members are made except with his approval. 
All students who enter the University of Chicago from any 
secondary school have to enter the College. 

Above the College are four divisions, one in the social 
sciences, one in the physical sciences, one in the biological 
sciences, and one in the humanities. Each of these divisions 
takes students at the end of the two years of college work and 
carries them on, if they wish, as far as the doctorate. A stu- 
dent may take the Bachelor’s degree in that process, or he may 
go directly to the doctorate without taking either the Bache- 
lor’s or Master’s degree if he chooses. We expect that the 
majority of our student body will stop work with the Bache- 
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lor’s degree. Each one of the divisions has its dean, who has 
responsibilities similar to those suggested in the case of the 
College, namely, responsibilities for budget, for curriculums 
and for promotions and appointments, so far as the depart- 
ments in his division are concerned. In that sense the reorgan- 
ization has decentralized the administration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Formerly there were over seventy inde- 
pendent budgets which went to the president’s office for pur- 
poses of incorporation into the budget of the University. 
Now those budgets, in so far as they deal with departments of 
instruction, will all come up through the four divisions and 
the college except in the case of the professional schools. The 
professional schools still remain outside of this organization 
and will probably continue to do so, with the exception of the 
School of Education and the School of Medicine. The facul- 
ties of these schools chose to enter the Division of the Social 
Sciences and the Division of the Biological Sciences, respec- 
tively. 

The foregoing gives you the administrative organization as 
far as the strictly educational side of it is concerned. There is 
one other element that has been injected into this organiza- 
tion. I refer to what is known as the office of dean of stu- 
dents. That office is designed primarily to coordinate the 
University’s non-teaching relations with students. I will not 
attempt to enumerate all of the things that are coordinated 
through that office, but included in it are the health service 
for the student body, the student advisory service, both edu- 
cational and vocational, the registrar’s office, and the resi- 
dence halls. We are making a distinct effort to integrate the 
life in the college residence halls with the educational experi- 
ence of the student on the campus. Living in the new resi- 
dence halls are certain men from the faculty who have been 
chosen because of their interest in student life. They live in 
the halls so that they may come to know the students inti- 
mately. The club houses, fellowships and scholarships, and 
all the student activities represented by publications and the 
University’s relationship to fraternities and to clubs (we do 
not have sororities but we do have girls’ clubs which are social 
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organizations without houses) have been integrated in an 
effort to reinforce the program of education that the Univer- 
sity is attempting to carry forward. This gives you the ad- 
ministrative side of the reorganization. 

Now I should like to talk to you about the phase of the 
reorganization in which you are probably most interested, 
namely, the curriculum. We still retain that term ‘‘curricu- 
lum” but as a matter of fact, I suppose, as far as the College 
is concerned, we could get along without it by saying ‘‘exam- 
inations.”’ 

We say that the College represents a period of two years’ 
work. We do not say that any person has to stay in the Col- 
lege two years. In fact, the minimum length of residence in 
the College is one quarter. If a student can complete the work 
of the College in one quarter, he has the privilege of doing so. 
No degree is obtainable here. A certificate is granted when 
the College work is completed. Obtaining the certificate or 
the degree is not a matter of time, but a matter of achieve- 
ment in terms of standards set by the faculty. When the stu- 
dent can meet these attainments he will get whatever 
credentials are due him for his particular achievements, with 
the limitation that no student will be permitted to receive 
either the College Certificate or the degree with a residence 
period of less than one year. The University must have some 
source of income. It would be possible for a student to com- 
plete the College work and receive the degree in one year. We 
say that he must have been in the College only one quarter. 
He can complete the examinations at the end of the quarter 
if he is able to do so. Then, if in the remaining two quarters 
he can cover the work represented by what we expect will take 
the normal individual two years’ time to accomplish he will 
be entitled to a degree under the regulations of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This illustration is extreme and is the 
thing the newspapers have played up in the discussion of the 
reorganization. We expect the majority of students to take 
about the same length of time to complete the requirements 
of the college or to complete the requirements for the degree 
that they did under the old system, but in this new plan there 
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is a flexibility that makes it perfectly possible for the student 
of superior ability to move forward as rapidly as he wishes. 

Let me make this more clear by stating the situation to you 
as far as the College is concerned. The student must have 
completed the course in English composition and have passed 
examinations that will cover the work of six courses, each one 
year in length. The student does not have to take the courses, 
you understand. The courses are offered in the institution. 
They are there for him to take if he wishes them. But, if he 
finds that by studying the syllabi (and for each one of these 
courses there is a syllabus available with readings) in which 
the material is such that he can master it without any help 
from the instructors, he may go ahead and do the work in his 
own fashion. He is perfectly free to do so. We don’t say that 
he must follow the curriculum. As a matter of convenience in 
talking about it, it is easier to talk about it as if he did, and 
that, of course, is what the majority of them will do. In 
defining what the student must do we say that he must pass 
four examinations representing or covering a year’s work in 
each of the four fields, namely, a year’s work in the biological 
sciences, a year’s work in the physical sciences, a year’s work 
in the social sciences, and a year’s work in the humanities. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Those are not quarters of work nor 
semesters of work, but integrated courses continuing through 
a year. 

In these courses examinations are given for teaching pur- 
poses from time to time which the student may or may not 
take. It doesn’t make any difference whether or not he passes 
them so far as his final credit in the course is concerned. His 
credit is determined not by these teaching examinations, but 
by an examination covering the entire field of the course. 
These examinations have come to be called comprehensive 
examinations. Personally, I don’t think it is a good name. 
Perhaps I can make the reason for this view clear if I tell you 
briefly about the original plan. 

The original plan, as proposed by President Hutchins, 
called for four courses, each two years in length, representing 
the four fields. Students were to take examinations in the four 
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fields covering two years of work. Whenever they completed 
those and certain other subjects, English, foreign languages, 
elementary mathematics, and so on, they would receive the 
College Certificate. The faculty was unwilling to accept this 
plan in full, but instead made provision for four courses each 
one year in length. In addition to examinations on these 

courses each student must pass examinations in two other 
courses based on two of these four courses. These second-year 
courses may be general courses for a second year or, as in the 
case of the physical sciences, one subject such as geography, 
or, as in the biological sciences, a sequence consisting of one 
quarter of zodlogy, one quarter of physiology and one quarter 
of botany. 

These then are the possibilities: A second year of work for 
the student may be a general course or it may be what we call 
a divisional sequence, two or three courses representing differ- 
ent departments, or it may be a departmental sequence, that 
is, the entire offering within one department. The student 
must pass, then, six examinations, the four on the general 
courses of the first year, although not necessarily always taken 
in the first year, and the two representing courses based on two 
other courses. In addition to that, he must meet the standard 
set in English. Furthermore, if he presented himself without 
any mathematics (and this will be heresy, I know, so far as 
some of you are concerned) we say that before he leaves the 
College he must pass an examination equivalent to the attain- 
ment of two years of mathematics in high school. 

The same thing is true for foreign language. Again, we ad- 
mit a student to the University of Chicago without foreign 
language, but he must pass an examination that will measure 
the attainment represented by two years of work in a foreign 
language in high school. 

For the present, the divisional faculties are planning to 
take students when they have completed the College. In 
some cases special requirements have been added but in gen-, 
eral they have agreed to take students when they have re- 
ceived the College Certificate. They are not obligated to do 
this and after some experience with the product of the College 
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the divisions may desire to make some selection. The Univer- 
sity does not accept all students who present themselves from 
high schools. We reserve the right to select. Conceivably, the 
time might come when some of the divisions may say they 
wish to reserve the right of selection from the product of the 
College. 

What happens to the student after he goes into a division? 
There he will find the requirements varying somewhat. I am 
not going to burden you with details, but I may say that in 
general he will find he must spend at least one-third of his 
time in some specialized field as, for example, chemistry, 
physics, or botany, that is, within a department. He has the 
privilege of taking approximately an additional third of his 
work in the same division, and even within the department 
if he wishes. Then he has one-third elective which he may 
take anywhere he wishes, entirely outside the division if he 
so chooses. He has no examinations that count toward the 
degree in his field of specialization until he feels that he is 
ready for what may be fairly called a comprehensive examina- 
tion. This he takes when he believes that he is ready for the 
Bachelor’s degree. Whether or not he receives the degree de- 
pends on what he does in those examinations, and not what 
he may have done in previous examinations in his field of 
specialization. It is the substitution, you see, of certain 
standards of attainment, to be measured by examinations, for 
the accumulation of course credits. 

We have made a number of other changes, some of which 
have had a great deal more publicity than they probably 
deserve because they are not radical. For example, no class 
attendance is required. We do not take class attendance at 
all except when trying to find out, as we do occasionally, how 
many people are attending the classes who have not matricu- 
lated or paid tuition fees. But that is very different from the 
ordinary purpose of checking attendance. We find just about 
what you would expect, namely, that students attend with 
just about the same degree of regularity as they did when 
class attendance was required and absences were reported. 
Another point of which much has been made is that the stu- 
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dent does not have to take the examinations given by the 
instructors. The student, theoretically, need not take these 
examinations. If he does not plan to complete his work in the 
University of Chicago and he wants transfer credits to an- 
other institution he will have to take the examinations that 
are given for instructional purposes from time to time, but 
they are not otherwise required and some of the students do 
not take them unless the courses are outside of the depart- 
ment of specialization. The maximum of general freedom is 
allowed students. There is a great deal more than you gen- 
erally find in institutions, so much in fact, that a great many 
of our faculty were originally very fearful of what the outcome 
would be. 

The essence of the situation, as I see it, and as I hope it 
will actually work out, is that the responsibility for learning is 
shifted to the student. This is one of the fundamental changes 
needed in this country in the attitude young people take 
toward getting an education. They think that the responsi- 
bility rests on the teacher to teach them regardless of what 
their attitude may be. We are simply saying to them: “Here 
are the facilities represented by faculty, by libraries, and by 
laboratories. We are making them available to you, but the 
responsibility, in the last analysis, is yours and not the teach- 
ers’. It is a privilege and an opportunity that we are offering 
you.” If they can come fully to realize that and understand it, 
and if we as teachers can really get the spirit of it into our 
work, it will shift the responsibility, in my judgment, to the 
place where it belongs, namely, to the student. 

May I call your attention to another feature? In the Col- 
lege we are making use of the large-group instructional meth- 
od. These four courses about which I have spoken to you 
ordinarily have three lectures per week, and there are from 
250 to 350 students attending those lectures. We do, however, 
have group discussions. There are leaders for the different 
groups, and these students have an opportunity to get to- 
gether once a week in small groups or in the laboratory for 
some laboratory experience, if that is the desirable thing. But 
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they are not compelled to do so. It is an opportunity that is 
offered to them. 

Now, may I speak to you briefly about the comprehensive 
examinations? Our Senate provided for what is known as a 
board of examinations. That board of examinations is made 
up of faculty members. It is a legislative body. It does not 
make examinations but determines the policies with reference 
to the making of examinations. This board of examinations 
has in its employ a group of technical experts in making exam- 
inations, that is, in putting examinations into form. They 
do not determine the content of the courses, you understand; 
they do not determine the content of the examinations, nor 
the standards that shall be set for the work. Those are faculty 
matters. But, they do set up means of measuring those 
standards in the most objective and definite fashion possible. 
We have cooperation between those who are acquainted with 
the subject-matter; for example, in the field of the social sci- 
ences certain persons from the teaching staff and others from 
the technical examination staff are associated in the prepara- 
tion of the examinations students take for credit in the college. 
Theoretically, the technical staff and the board of examina- 
tions are not responsible for any examinations except the 
‘““comprehensives.’’ Actually what has happened is that the 
working relationships have become so close between the 
teaching staff and the technical examination staff that the 
teachers regularly obtain the help of the technical staff in the 
preparation of the instructional examinations. 

At the end of the current year the students who had this 
work throughout the year, in any of the six courses I men- 
tioned to you, will be given a general examination covering the 
entire year’s work. Those papers will be marked by persons 
employed for that purpose. No instructor will prepare his 
own examinations, nor will he mark the papers of his students. 
For once he is working with the student as far as the examina- 
tion is concerned. He and his students are allies in the efforts 
to pass the examinations. He and the student have set them- 
selves the task of passing the examinations prepared under 
the direction of the Board of Examinations. 
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Hereafter, these examinations are to be given three times 
a year. Three times a year they will be offered covering the 
entire field and any time a student, regardless of the advice 
he may have from his instructors, feels he is ready to pass a 
given examination, it is his privilege to try it. We give him 
the examination free the first time; the second time, he pays 
five dollars; the third time, he will pay ten dollars, and ten 
dollars each time thereafter. We expect that the fee will be 
something of a deterrent, so far as taking the examination 
with undue frequency is concerned. 

Except for my lack of ability as a public speaker, I think 
that perhaps I was a good choice to speak on this subject. 
In the first place, I am not the author of any part of the new 
program and, therefore, I do not feel that I have to convince 
you people that it is good. In the second place, and I think 
that I am in a position to say this to you frankly, I do not 
think that it is a perfect scheme. I have said a great many 
times, and I thoroughly believe, that it is a very great im- 
provement on what we previously had at the University of 
Chicago. I don’t say that it is better than what you have in 
your institutions. All I say is that I think it is better than 
we have had. I think of it as a new base from which we are 
operating toward the development of a greater degree of liber- 
ality in higher education, a getting away from the mechaniza- 
tion of education that has accompanied the rapid growth in 
size of the student body in institutions of higher learning. 

To speak for this year, I am satisfied that the freshman 
students in the University of Chicago have had better teach- 
ing than they had in the past, because each one of these 
courses was put in charge of a good instructor, a competent 
man. He sometimes had two or three associates in the 
preparation of the syllabus and in bearing the major part of 
the instructional work of the course. These instructors have 
also brought into their councils and to their assistance some 
of the outstanding men in the faculty, men that the under- 
graduate student body in the past never saw in the classroom. 
Some of the most distinguished men in the institution have 
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been brought into the lecture room. In this respect I think 
that our students have gained. 

A second thing that is very interesting to me is a fact 
brought out in a recent study made by Mr. William F. 
Cramer, Secretary of Admissions. Mr. Cramer made a study 
of the distribution of our freshman class as compared with 
previous freshman classes. Formerly, we got a very large per- 
centage, and we still do get the majority of our students, from 
Chicago and vicinity. In the past, we got approximately 65 
per cent of our students from this area. This year we found 
that an appreciably larger percentage of our freshman class 
had been drawn from beyond the environs of Chicago. We 
wanted a more cosmopolitan student body than we had in the 
past. As far as the new program has been a factor in this 
change, and it undoubtedly has been a factor, we have gained 
materially from it. Furthermore, all of the objective evi- 
dence we have secured indicates that this year we got the best 
quality in our freshman class that we have had in the institu- 
tion since we have had means of measuring students objec- 
tively. We use the American Council psychological examina- 
tion, and our rank this year among approximately 200 institu- 
tions using that test, is fourth. Two of these institutions 
which rank above us have a very small student body. They 
admit a limited number of very highly selected students. 
There is only one institution, in the group of 200, taking ap- 
proximately the same number of students as we do, that out- 
ranks us. I am inclined to think that this new plan has made 
an appeal to the capable students. 

We are asked time and again how well the ‘““New Plan”’ is 
succeeding. As a matter of fact, we can’t answer that in any 
very definite fashion. Just yesterday I was talking to the 
president of a large mid-western institution who was very 
much interested in it, and he said, “‘In my opinion, this is the 
most progressive step that has been taken in higher education 
in thirty years in this country, and I am only hoping that you 
people are going to carry it through to success.” I think that 
we cannot afford to let it fail. If we are not doing things 
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right, we expect to change. There isn’t any question but that 
the plan does open the way to the liberalizing of higher educa- 
tion in this country. When the program takes on its final 
form, it probably will not be just as it has been started in the 
University of Chicago; certainly it should not be the same 
in all institutions, because not all institutions would be 
willing to accept our objectives. We say that the purposes of 
our College are those of general education. What do we mean 
by general education? The only way I can answer that ques- 
tion is in the negative: It is not specialized education. We 
are saying that we do not want our students to begin special- 
ization to any considerable extent in the College. As a matter 
of fact, they do begin to specialize, but not nearly so much as 
many of them did under our old scheme. We studied the 
programs of our students over a period of years and we found 
extreme specialization, in some instances beginning in the 
junior-college period. The faculty believed it desirable to 
change this condition. Some people don’t believe that general 
education should be extended beyond the high school period. 
For the present at least at the University of Chicago, the 
majority think that it should be continued beyond the high 
school. 
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RESUMES OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
SEcTION A 
Tuesday Afternoon Session, J. G. Quick 


One of the most significant characteristics of the round 
table forum is that nothing is ever settled. The topics are 
discussed as they would be in an experience meeting. The 
results are always helpful, as each presents his problems and 
then learns how his associates are endeavoring to solve them. 
I shall try to be brief in touching upon what I think were 
some of the outstanding thoughts expressed at the round 
table in Section A yesterday afternoon. 

Dr. L. E. Blauch, Executive Secretary of the Survey of the 
Dental Curriculum of the American Association of Dental 
Schools, gave a report on a survey of the catalogs of thirty- 
five liberal arts colleges, and left these thought-provoking 
hints: first, that there should always appear in the bulletin a 
clear statement of aims and purposes of the college; second, 
that there seemed to be a real need for a greater degree of 
clarity of statement of entrance requirements; third, that the 
bulletin could be improved by being made more attractive in 
appearance; fourth, that its size, with a view to usability, 
could be improved by making it thinner, even though it 
might have to be made larger; fifth, that the padded nature 
of the average catalog, with its duplications of courses and 
extended content statements, is a common fault; sixth, that, 
because the bulletin is an important piece of information for 
distribution to prospective students, greater care should be 
taken in making it a readable and attractive production. Dr. 
Blauch closed by stressing the need for careful editing and for 
the adoption of a literary style that would arrest and hold the 
attention of those to whom it is addressed. The members of 
the group agreed that his presentation of an important topic 
was helpful and stimulating. 
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The second topic, according to the program that Chairman 
Tuttle prepared, was ‘‘Methods by which the registrar’s office 
can assist in meeting necessary budget curtailments.’”’ A 
speedy survey indicated that no one was as yet willing to pro- 
pose the entire elimination of the office, but the thought was 
expressed that the registrar, because of the significance of his 
post, should be as helpful to his institution as possible in 
pointing the way toward sane economies that might be 
adopted without interfering with the educational functions 
of his or other departments that are regarded as essential to 
the efficient operation of the college or university. 

The third topic was: ‘‘What practices are there to care for 
applicants for admission who rank high in their high school 
classes but who are not able to meet all of the usual formal 
entrance requirements?” This question had a sort of pro- 
phetic portent, as its discussion revealed the fact that there 
is evident a growing tendency to value more highly the quality 
of work done by the prospective student than to be so exact- 
ing with regard to the fulfillment of this, that or the other 
course requirement. 

The fourth topic discussed was: ‘“‘What is the proper pro- 
cedure to follow in readmitting, as candidates for degrees, 
students who have been out of residence for a long period of 
time and who were matriculated when some other than the 
present standard prevailed?’ The answers given indicated a 
diversity of opinion. There seemed to be three general prin- 
ciples: first, some invoke the requirements that were in effect 
at the time of the student’s first admission; some apply the 
rules in effect at the time of the student’s readmission; and 
still others are guided in their action by the rule, the applica- 
tion of which promotes the best interests of the student whose 
case is involved. 


Thursday Morning Session, G. P. Tuttle 


We had one formal paper presented by Mr. Pettingill of the 
University of Minnesota, and in connection with the presen- 
tation of the paper, Mr. Pettingill presented a series of charts 
of office procedure at Minnesota. The title of his paper was, 
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“Charting of Various Office Procedures as a Means of Present- 
ing in a Visual Manner the Various Operations of the Regis- 
trar’s Office.” 

Beyond that one paper, time was devoted to the discussion 
of the several topics that are presented in the program of the 
convention, which you have all had. We covered eight topics, 
settled nothing, and then devoted the last fifteen minutes to 
topics that were raised from the floor. I think that indicates 
due diligence. 


Section B 
Tuesday Afternoon Session, Carey E. Melville 


Section B organized by elating Miss Eunice Adcock of 
Knox College as Secretary in the absence of the Secretary 
elected last year. 

The general topic for discussion was the question of grades 
and grade practices, difficulties, and methods of improving 
the practice. The discussion was opened by Mr. Dyrness of 
Wheaton College, who gave a paper on ‘‘Uniformity or the 
Lack of it in Teacher Grading.” This served as a background 
for the report of Mr. Love on the ranking system recently 
adopted at Oberlin College (see report in the 1932 Spring 
number of the Bulletin) and for the discussion which followed. 

The general discussion centered largely about the innova- 
tion involving the use of the rank of a student in his class in- 
stead of a theoretically absolute grade as the primary item 
in his academic record. Other systems for meeting the diffi- 
culties resulting from lack of uniformity in grading were re- 
ported, particularly that used at Goucher College, the so- 
called ‘‘Missouri System.” 


Thursday Morning Session 


Section B continued the program as printed in the official 
announcement, first with a paper by Dean Robinson of the 
Women’s College, University of Delaware, on ‘Credits for 
Students Working for a Degree While Teaching.” There were 
interesting points brought out in the paper which called for 
extended discussion. Here is a problem of considerable 
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moment, especially to urban institutions which are available 
to large groups of teachers who, both for professional and for 
economic reasons, desire either additional college credits or a 
college degree. This group is somewhat lacking in unity, and 
presents both technical problems in matters of record and 
variety of educational problems. On the technical side the 
“credits” come from a variety of sources (sources often un- 
known to an individual registrar) and are often scattered over 
a long period of time. The need as well as the difficulty of 
properly evaluating such records was stressed. On the educa- 
tional side, the economic value of these credits seems at times 
to motivate the choice of subjects and the work of the stu- 
dents more than the desire for educational content and unit. 

In the course of a general discussion, the most interesting 
topic was the college calendar with reference to the coming of 
the Christmas vacation of usually two weeks or more, shortly 
before the end of the first semester, and the consequent inter-, 
ruption of work. The suggestion was made that a calendar 
might be devised which would be an improvement, either by 
making the semester begin earlier in the fall or by making two 
divisions of the year of unequal length, in either case planning 
to make the end of the first period coincident with the begin- 
ning of the Christmas recess. This question seemed interest- 
ing enough to justify reporting it to the general group. 

The next formal paper was presented by Mr. Deakins of 
James Millikin University, and dealt with ‘‘The Status of 
Music as a College Subject.”” The members of the section 
present, after considerable discussion of this paper, voted to 
recommend to the general meeting that this paper be included 
in the proceedings for the current year as of general interest. 
In view of that recommendation I perhaps need not attempt 
to summarize the paper except to say that it was a surprise to 
many of us to learn to what extent music schools are safe- 
guarding their work, to insure its quality, and the extent to 
which the work is being accepted for credit toward the 
bachelor’s degree. 

The section elected a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, since 
in the past four years it has twice had the experience of hav- 
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ing its chairman unable to attend the convention. Mr. Love, 
of Oberlin College, was elected Chairman of the Section, and 
Mr. Ross of Allagheny College, Vice Chairman. 


SEcTION C 


Tuesday Afternoon Session, W. E. Wagoner 


The general topic of the teachers’ college section was 
“Trends in the Registrars’ Office.”” To lay a proper back- 
ground for the discussion of this topic, we invited John Dale 
Russell, Associate Director of Surveys, University of Chicago, 
and A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean of Students in the College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to discuss the trends as outsiders see them. 

Then we had a round table to ascertain how the outsiders 
and insiders agreed one with the other on those matters, and 
tomorrow we are going to discuss the trends as the insiders 
see them. 

As the chairman of the section sees it, he would draw the 
following conclusions from the discussions of yesterday. In 
teachers’ colleges, among others, three duties are becoming 
increasingly important. 

First, since surveys appear to be the coming vehicles 
through which our boards and the accrediting agencies will try 
to find elements in our institutions which contribute to their 
educational excellence, the registrars of teachers’ colleges 
must become skilled in gathering data for and participation 
in surveys. 

Second, with the present trend toward the breaking up of 
the established routine of academic bookkeeping through the 
elimination of grades and course credits as indices of progress 
toward academic degrees, the teachers’ college registrar must 
more and more become an educational expert, if he is to make 
much contribution to the development and growth of the 
institution. 

Third, with increasing emphasis being given to the student 
as an individual and with the larger responsibilities being 
placed on the dean as director of instruction and a leader of 
faculty growth in service, the registrar in teachers’ colleges 
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must, in increasing measure, become a director of students 
with its many counseling responsibilities. 


Thursday Morning Session 

Section C continued its study of the present trends in the 
teachers’ college registrar’s office. Our section meeting this 
morning was rather lengthy but informal and informing. 
Leaders of topics discussed were: 

R. K. Devricks, Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers’ College, Conway, Ark. 

Mary Page Milton, Morehead Normal School and State Teachers’ Col- 
lefe, Morehead, Ky. 

John C. Hoekje, Western State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

M. Frances McElroy, National College of Education, Evanston, JU. 

Mary Lilleskov, State Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, Mian. 

Elsie Brenneman, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 

Mary Pulley, Mississippi State Teachers’ College, Hattiesburg, Miss 

Blanche C. Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College, Charleston, 
Ill. 

G. H. Clevenger, Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind. 

From the many ideas brought out during the discussion, 
the Chairman came from the meeting with the following con- 
clusions: first, that a good type of administrative organiza- 
tion for teachers’ colleges would provide three major adminis- 
trative officers directly responsible to the president; a dean 
who may better be termed a director of instruction; a busi- 
ness manager or business director; and a registrar whose posi- 
tion might be defined as that of . director of student counsel- 
ing and records. These, of course, would work cooperatively 
with faculty committees in formulating policies. Second, that 
the duties of the registrar might well be expanded to or con- 
fined to, as the case may be, the following list of duties to- 
gether with the marginal duties that arise in the interrelations 
of any group of offices: (1) maintenance of academic records 
of all kinds; (2) handling of personnel accounting; (3) inter- 
pretation of academic records and counseling materials; (4) 
direction of admissions; (5) direction of registration; (6) pro- 
vision of time and room schedules; (7) advice to students for 
license and graduation; (8) placement of graduates; (9) infor- 
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mation and directory service; (10) direction of preparation of 
catalog; (11) maintenance of mailing list for bulletins and 
other publications; (12) continuous responsibility for con- 
tributing to the development of the morale and spirit of the 
college. So much for that phase of our work. 

One other matter should be reported, I believe, and that is 
that Mr. J. R. Robinson, Registrar of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, was elected Chairman for the ensuing 


year. 
Section D 


Tuesday Afternoon Session, Charlie 8. Wilkins 


The program for junior colleges was indeed very interesting 
and included only two major topics. Dean Boucher, of the 
University oi Chicago, outlined practically what you heard at 
dinner last evening. There is no need to go over the remarks 
wick he »a‘e. He presented, in a very clear, concise fashion 
what the Chicago plan really is and the way it will affect the 
students transferring to it. I believe that Dean Boucher 
brought out one point that was not mentioned by Dean 
Works, that is, that students transferring as graduates of a 
standard two-year college will not be required to take the ex- 
amination upon entrance into the upper divisions. They, of 
course, will be required to take the examination for the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

The other part of our program consisted of a paper by 
the Registrar of Stephens 'unior College in Missouri, on 
granting partial credits, whic is more or less, as Dr. Kelly 
said, one of the popular trends in college movements today. 


Thursday Morning Session 

Contrary to the general impression that exists in the group, 
junior college registrars did have a sectional meeting this 
morning at Crane Junior College. Dr. Brown of the Crane 
Junior College has recently completed a study on the true 
status of the junior college. That paper was presented at the 
meeting this morning. I don’t believe it would be possible for 
me to sum it up very clearly, except to say that the junior 
college apparently has no status. 
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In certain sections, especially in the Southern states, the 
purpose of the junior college seems to be to prepare one for a 
place in society, while out in California, training for a 
technical position seems to be the purpose. In some instances 
it seems that a four-year junior college is the most stylish. I 
think that is the thing that seems to govern it so far as I was 
able to ascertain. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHICAGO MEETING 


JENNIE M. Tass 


In these times of financial stress it is worthy of note that 
the attendance at the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars almost reached the high water 
mark. It is said that you can’t keep a good man down: it is 
demonstrated that you can’t keep a good Registrar at home 
when the clan gathers in April, since a large number who came 
to Chicago had to come “‘on their own” rather than ‘‘on’’ the 
institutions they so faithfully and efficiently serve. 

The papers read at this meeting were both informative and 
interesting (not always do the two go together), and were so 
varied as to subjects as to meet the needs (and approval) of 
all who heard them. 

The annual dinner was a success from whatever angle you 
chose to view it; it was not only a dinner but an evening of 
rare entertainment. The entertainment started out with a 
fine address by Dean George A. Works on the ‘“‘Reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Chicago” and kept to that high 
standard. Between courses the diners were entertained with 
music and dances, and the evening closed with an illustrated 
lecture, ‘From Capetown to Cairo by Automobile,” by Dr. 
Singewald of Johns Hopkins University. 

Judging from the reports of the chairmen of the various 
sectional meetings, a great deal was accomplished there; in 
that of the Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, for ex- 
ample, the general subject was ‘‘Recent Trends in the Regis- 
trar’s Office” and from the papers and discussions one would 
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gather that the trend seems to threaten to bring about an 
evolution of the functions of the Registrar, since our institu- 
tions are leaning more and more toward the abolishing of 
marks and grades. 

An “extra” that was much enjoyed by a large group was 
the trip to Chinatown and the drive around Chicago by night. 
A visit was paid to the site of the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition of 1933 and the visitors were so deeply impressed that 
they voted the next day, with one accord, to do away with the 
usual ‘“‘routing’”’ of the meetings and, instead of going to the 
near West or elsewhere, to return to Chicago: the Exposition, 
the goodly number in attendance this year, and the central 
location were prominent factors in bringing about this deci- 
sion. 

On the whole, the meeting was a success: the jokes were 
just as good as usual; one prominent member, when called 
upon to give “one of his stale jokes,’’ astonished the assem- 
blage by giving one that was so new it was positively ‘‘fresh.” 

One thing that was very noticeable was the number of 
wives who accompanied their husbands this year: could the 
reason have been that these “lords of creation” were afraid 
to leave them at home for fear they might get into an orgy of 
spending? At any rate, some of the Registrars who have been 
appearing year after year, alone, brought their wives this 
year. 


Note: The word “depression”? does not appear anywhere in this 
entire report. 















REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FrepD L. Kerr, Secretary 


The Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars met at 8:00 p.m. on Monday, April 18, 
1932, President Dempster presiding and all members of the 
Committee present. 

The President reported that the convention picture was to 
be dispensed with in view of a requested guarantee of $75.00. 

The Committee discussed the question as to what institu- 
tions are eligible for membership in the Association, and 
finally passed a motion to define the word ‘‘collegiate”’ in the 
Report of the Executive Committee, Item 7, page 169, of the 
1931 Proceedings, as applying to any institution from which 
the state university in its state accepts transfer credit in any 
amount. 

Applications from the following institutions for member- 
ship in the Association were approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee: 
American International College, Springfield, Mass. 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 


Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


The following application was not approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee: Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 

A Motion that the Wilson Co., Editors of the Readers’ 
Guide, be supplied with copies of the Bulletin was seconded 
and carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that copies of the re- 
edited proceedings be sent to any who are willing to pay post- 
age. 

As a matter of record, it was reported that the fellowship 
for 1932-33 has not been awarded for financial reasons. The 
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chairman of the Fellowship Committee has been requested 
to make a detailed report and definite recommendations as to 
further procedure. 

The Committee adjourned to meet on Thursday at 8:00 
A.M., if possible, with the Fellowship Committee. 


The Executive Committee had an informal meeting with 
the Fellowship Committee and the new Executive Committee 
at which various items of policy were informally discussed, 
including the question of continuing the fellowship, the ques- 
tion of the choice of location for the next meeting, the budget, 
and other matters. 

Following that, the Executive Committee had an executive 
session with the following members present: Mr. Dempster 
presiding, Mr. Ross, Mrs. Hester, Mr. MacKinnon, Mr. 
Hoffman, and the Secretary. 

It was moved that the geographical location scheme, under 
which the Association has been operating for several years, 
be suspended for one year and that the new Executive Com- 
mittee be left freedom in the choice of the location for the 
1933 Convention. This motion was seconded and carried. 

For record, it was reported that the registration fee of $2 
was adopted for this year on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements. It was voted to recommend 
to the new Executive Committee that this fee be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frep L. Kerr, Secretary 





STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


R. M. West 


1. Central Record of Special Projects 

Since April 1931, the chairman has received reports of 
twenty-seven special projects conducted at sixteen member 
institutions. These projects will be printed in the Bulletin 
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under the same classification as in the 1930-31 report. The 
committee is impressed with the very apparent incomplete 
picture which these few reports reflect. One reason for failure 
to report projects seems to lie in the hesitancy on the part of 
members of the Association to over-dignify many of the 
special projects with which they are engaged, by the term 
“research.”’ Another factor seems to be the lack of a record 
of what has actually been accomplished with the registrar’s 
records by graduate students and workers from other depart- 
ments. 

The value of a centralized record, such as your committee 
is attempting to maintain, lies, of course, in the complete 
cooperation of all members of the Association. Only with 
such cooperation can the committee put those interested in 
certain phases of administrative and educational problems in 
touch with those who have valuable information to contrib- 
ute. A project of a routine nature at one institution may pro- 
vide the information or the stimulus for real research at 
another. Members are therefore urged to list their special 
projects without reference to the question of whether they 
may or may not be strictly defined as “‘research.’’ With refer- 
ence to the problem of an office record of these projects, your 
committee offers the following suggestion: 

The registrar’s approval for the use of his office records 
may be made contingent on filing a form calling for such in- 
formation as— 

a) Name of department sponsoring the project 

b) Name of person or persons who will use the records 

c) Purpose of the project for which the records are to be 

used 

d) Character of details of information to be obtained from 

the records 

e) Such other information as any individual office may re- 

quire for the protection of its records 
Sample copies of the form devised for use at the University 
of Minnesota may be obtained from the chairman of the com- 
mittee if desired. From an office record of this kind, it be- 
comes a reasonably simple matter to select the projects which 
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may properly be reported to the committee for the informa- 
tion of other members of the Association. 


2. Statistical Report on Enrolments and Degrees 


The Committee’s report on Enrolment and Degrees for the 
year 1930-31 was issued to you in October, 1931, as a supple- 
ment to the summer number of the Bulletin. The cost of this 
publication by the lithoprinting process was approximately 
half that of the report for 1929-30. The committee is of the 
opinion that the new form is more usable and, except for the 
size of type, fairly satisfactory. The committee, in spite of the 
endorsement of this project by the Association, both at Mem- 
phis and at Buffalo, feels some concern as to its desirability, in 
view of the fact that 182 member institutions failed to submit 
data for this report. In the opinion of your committee it 
should be possible for every institution to furnish at least 
totals for enrolment and degrees, even though it may not be 
possible in every instance to follow the details of the proposed 
classification. 

The committee recommends the continuance of the project 
for one more year, with the assignment of authority to make 
such changes in classification as may seem advisable. 


3. Institutional Ratings 

a) American Institutions. Modifications in the ratings as 
of the close of the year 1930-31 were mailed to all members 
and subscribers early in the summer. The committee recom- 
mends the continuance of this service. 

It has been suggested that the committee’s report desig- 
nate, for each institution, its membership in regional and 
national accrediting associations. Your committee is of the 
opinion, however, that since lists of accredited institutions in 
each of these organizations are readily available, neither the 
additional expense nor the assumption of the responsibility 
for correct and up to date information of this kind would be 
warranted. 

b) Foreign Institutions. Pursuant to instructions at the 
Buffalo convention, the question of the rating of institutions 
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of foreign countries has been referred to the United States 
Office of Education. That office has generously agreed to 
undertake the compilation and publication from time to time 
of information concerning foreign school systems. It will not 
be practicable for the Office of Education to assign definite 
ratings to each institution, but their publications wili carry 
data, in each case, on the following points: 

(1) date of founding 

(2) form of control 

(3) requirements for admission 

(4) faculties 

(5) degrees and degree requirements 

The Office of Education has now completed a report on In- 

stitutions of Higher Education in Sweden. Typed copies were 
submitted to your committee for approval and we have the 
assurance that the report will be printed and distributed to 
each member of the Association. 

The attention of the Association is also called to the follow- 

ing publications: 

a) Universities Year Book, published by G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., London, which carries the essential information for 
all Universities of the British Empire 

b) Guia de Estudios Superiores de la Republica Argentine, 
published by the Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccion 
Publica of Buenos Aires, which gives similar informa- 
tion for Argentine 

c) Index Generalis. Published in Paris. This publication 
contains, for all the Universities of the world, the facul- 
ties, enrolment, endowment, and other data of assist- 
ance in formulating a basis for accreditation 

d) (In project) a publication covering the protestant col- 
leges, universities, and professional schools throughout 
China, by E. H. Cressy, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee for Christian Colleges in China. 


4. State Centralization of Records of Defunct Educational Insti- 
tutions 


Following the last Convention of the Association, the 
United States Office of Education was consulted on the ques- 
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tion of state centralization of the records of defunct educa- 
tional institutions. On the advice of Dr. F. J. Kelly, of that 
office, the action of this Association was submitted, through 
the Office of Education, to the Council of State Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners of Education. That body adopt- 
ed the following resolution: 


That we invite the registrars of the several state universities and, in 
the case of states having no state university, the state colleges, to confer 
with the state superintendents and commissioners of education in their 
respective states in the formulation of a bill to be presented to the forth- 
coming legislatures to provide a safe and accessible depository for stu- 
dent records from institutions which become defunct. 


Your committee has had drafted and presents for your 
approval the following skeleton law embodying the essential 
features which should be included in the legislation of the 
several states. 


For an act tO aimed... .......n..ccccccccececssessecnsce , General Statutes of 
2 td Ae RD , relating to the granting of diplomas by colleges 
and other institutions of learning and relating to the perpetuation of 
their school records. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of............2..2......e--tseceeeeeeee 

Section 1. Colleges and Seminaries—Diplomas— 

That Section............ be amended to read as follows: 

The trustees or officers of any college or other institution of learn- 
ing, whether incorporated or not, upon going out of existence or ceasing 
to function as an educational institution, may turn over its records of 


all grades attained by its students to the... to be 
preserved by it as a central depository of this valuable historical material. 
Ts TE asesseescchincsxsaisiesipineanss ecient dcralatnecadaane is hereby designated 


the central depository for the records of such educational institutions in 
this state as have ceased to exist, or may cease to exist in the future. 
BN Gia 23 cts eee sl pt a cea ee ies pete shall, where possible, collect the 
records of such educational institutions now extinct, or hereafter becom- 
ing extinct, and have the supervision, care, custody and control of such 
records. They shall, when requested, prepare transcripts of such grade 
records, which may at any time become necessary to the former student 
for further scholastic work at other institutions, for certification for 
teaching and other professional positions. Whenever such transcript is 
made, and after it has been compared with the original, it shall be cer- 
OE FP Giinsceieconsnenes , and shall thereafter be con- 
sidered and accepted as evidence and, for all other purposes, the same 
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as the original could be. For the preparation of such transcript the 
may charge a nominal fee to compensate 

the m for the actu: al labor of preparing such transcript. 
Section 3. The provisions of this section shall become mandatory in 
the case of all new educational corporations chartered after the passage 


of this act. 
Section 4. This act shall be in force and become effective from and 


after its passage. 

Your committee specifically recommends 

a)The adoption of the principles expressed in the Uniform 
Bill. 

b) That the registrar of the State University or the State 
College in each state be requested to take immediate steps in 
cooperation with the State Department of Education to ob- 
tain the desired legislation, and 

c) That your committee be authorized to prepare for the 
use of the several state groups a limited edition of the sum- 
marized report on defunct educational institutions presented 
and approved at the 1931 Convention, the resolution of the 
Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, and the sample uniform law for the centralization of 
records. 


5. Classification of Educational Institutions 
The following basis for the classification of institutions of 
higher education was adopted in — by the Association 
of American Colleges, January 22, 1932. The assignment of 
individual institutions within the classification was referred 
to a special committee consisting of Chancellor S. P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo; Dr. F. J. Kelly, United States Office of 
Education; and Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Chairman. 
CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
(For statistical compilation) 
I. UNIVERSITIES—for both men and women unless otherwise indi- 
cated: 
(Institutions having graduate courses, a group of professional 
schools, and an undergraduate college of arts and sciences.) 
1. Under public control 
2. Under private control 








in 


id. 


= 
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II. COLLEGES—under private control unless otherwise indicated: 
(Institutions, primarily undergraduate, usually with emphasis 
on arts and sciences.) 
1. Colleges granting degrees: 
(a) Colleges for men and women 
(b) Colleges for men 
(ec) Colleges for women 
2. Junior Colleges of 1 to 3 years: 
(a) Colleges for men and women 
(b) Colleges for men 
(ec) Colleges for women 


III. INDEPENDENT PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS—for both 
men and women unless otherwise indicated: 
(A college or school, not connected with a university, having cur- 
ricula primarily professional). 
1. Technology (including agriculture and home economics) 
2. Teacher training 
(a) Granting degrees 
(b) Granting certificates only 
. Theology 
Law 
. Medicine 
. Dentistry 
. Pharmacy 
. Music 
9. Other types 


“SI Ot ee Oo 


9) 


Your committee recommends the endorsement of this 
classification. 


6. National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Learning 


Since the first report of progress made to you at Buffalo, 
The National Committee has completed its first study and 
has published a bulletin on Suggested Forms for Financial 
Reports of Colleges and Universities. 

A special sub-committee has been appointed with President 
George F. Zook of the University of Akron as chairman to 
study the problem of standard methods of presenting enrol- 
ment data as a basis for educational cost accounting and for 
interinstitutional comparisons of enrolment. This sub-com- 
mittee, at a meeting in Akron, in October, agreed in general to 
the plan for measuring full-time student load as it was ap- 
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proved in principle by this Association at the Seattle Conven- 
tion in 1929. As soon as it is possible to do so, it is planned to 
send you copies of the preliminary report for criticisms and 
suggestions. 
7. Bibliography 

A. An annotated bibliography for articulation and over- 
lapping of high school and college education has been pre- 
pared during the year by the Bureau of Educational Refer- 
ence and Research of the University of Michigan. This bibli- 
ography is to appear in the Journal of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, 1932. By permission of the author, Dr. Clif- 
ford Woody, Director of the Bureau, this Association is au- 
thorized to reprint this report for its members. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ARTICULATION AND 
OVERLAPPING OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 
CoLLEGE EpvUcATION 


(1) ANGELL, J. R.: The Duplication of School Work in Col- 
lege. School Review XXI (January, 1913), pp. 1-10. 


Wide range of identical subjects in both high school and college. 
College is inconsistent, for if a student takes a language in high 
school he can continue with advanced work, but if he has had 
botany he must repeat it in college. Not true that work taken in 
high school is incomplete. The college should handle only collegiate 
work; those who want secondary subjects should be referred to 
the high schools. An education made up wholly of beginnings is a 
poor thing. One student had Evangeline six times while going 
through the schools and colleges. First courses in English in col- 
lege are essentially high school work. The college accepts the 
“poorly done English as fulfilling the entrance requirements,” and 
then proceeds to re-teach the student. Those who have had two 
years of history are put in the same classes with those who have 
had no history. 


(2) BeatLey, BANcrort: The Relative Standing of Students 
in Secondary Schools on Comprehensive Entrance Ex- 
aminations and in College. School Review XXX (Febru- 
ary, 1922), pp. 141-147. 


The high school record and records on the comprehensive ex- 
aminations given to the Harvard classes of 1920, 1921, and 1922 
were compared with the records they made in Harvard. The high 
school record proved to be a very good index of success in college. 
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= (3) Briees, T. H.: Articulation: Some Fundamental Pur- 
0 poses and Its Ideals. Department of Secondary School 
d Principals Bulletin XXX (March, 1930), pp. 176-184. 


An article on colleges being too independent of the problems of 
the high school. 


r (4) Corrman, L. D.: What Part Shall the Colleges and Uni- 
7" versities Play in the American Program of Education? 
r National Education Association (1921), pp. 99-103; 


™ School and Home Education XLI (September, 1921), 
|- pp. 1-5. 


a High school courses should not be offered in the university. Credit 
toward a degree might be given for advanced work done in high 


l- 
school. The first two years of college could be done in high school. 
(5) CorrMan, L. D.: Problems of College Education. Minne- 
apolis: University Press (1928), pp. 3-14. 
The attitude of the college teacher should be one of sympathy to- 
z. ward those who have recently graduated from high school and 
entered as freshmen. They should not try to eliminate as many 
as possible. 
e. pererre , ree 
+h (6) CorrMaNn, L. D.: Responsibilities of Higher Institutions 
id of Learning for the Development of American Education. 
in Teachers College Record XXX (November, 1928), pp. 
7 89-100. 
) 
" Colleges and universities should not stand aloof in their attitude 
g toward the secondary schools. They should not emphasize their 
1- superiority. They should not look upon the lower schools as sim- 
- ply feeders for their classes. There is a need for closer articulation 
d between high schools and colleges. 
inl (7) Cornoa, J., AND Stopparp, G. D.: The Chemical Train- 
ve e ° 
ing of High School and College Students. Journal of 
Chemical Education VI, No. 1 (January, 1929), pp. 
ts 85 
5-92. 
“i Gave a test in chemistry to 583 incoming freshmen in five colleges. 
1- Gave the same test to 474 students who were just completing their 
first-year chemistry in four other colleges. “The best scores made 
X= by college freshmen are virtually the same as the best scores made 
2 by high school students, while the poorest scores made by fresh- 
yh men are but slightly better than the poorest scores made by high 


school students. The range and general form of the distributions 
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(10) 


(11) 
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of scores are very similar in both cases.’’ It is to be remembered 
that the summer months intervened for the high school pupils. 


Cox, Puitie W. L.: Problems of College Entrance. Jour- 
nal of Education 108 (July 2, 1928), pp. 11-14. 

Junior high school prepares for life and therefore for college. It is 
more important to the continuance and improvement of our social 
institutions than is the college. 


Curr, Noeu B.: The Problem of Elimination from Col- 
lege. School and Society XXX (October 19, 1929), pp. 
550-552. 

Studied in regard to ciiminations from the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College the following factors: lack of intelligence, 
scholastic ratings, social and economic conditions, rural versus 
city freshmen, sex, and time spent in studying. 

EpiToriaAu: College Admission Requirements. School Re- 
view XXXIV (December, 1926), pp. 726-728. 

Reviews of the history of college entrance requirements from 1800 
to the present date. Makes this statement, “If less than fourteen 
units are required by a college from candidates for its freshman 
class, a strong presumption is thereby raised that the college is 
devoting part of the time of its college classes to instruction in 
subjects which, in any well-organized educational system, are now 
left to high schools.” 


FELLS, WALTER CrosBy: The Junior College. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company (1931), pp. 201, 674, 688, 
694-697 

Believes a 4-4 high school-college plan would lessen overlapping. 
A certain amount of overlapping be believed to be not only per- 
missible but desirable. He found it profitable to review high 
school mathematics in his freshman mathematics courses. French 
I would not be considered overlapping because the same pupil 
does not take it in high school and then again in college. The 
Sonnets of Shakespeare are taken up from a different point of view 
in high school, college, and graduate school, therefore they do not 


overlap. 

GAMBLE, JosEPH N.: The Place of Natural Science in 
Programs of High School Graduates. School Review 
XXXIX (March, 1931), pp. 177-187. 


An investigation to show existing curriculum practices with regard 
to requirement and election of natural science as revealed in pro- 
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(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


grams of high school graduates and to find the extent to which 
there is sequential coherence in the courses of natural science. 
Find that formal college preparation dominates the science situa- 
tion in some high schools. 


Guascog, P. M.: The Deadly Parallelism between High 
School and College Courses in Chemistry. Journal of 
Chemical Education VI, No. 3 (March, 1929), pp. 505- 
509. 

Study at St. Olaf College points out the parallelism between books 
published by the same author for both high school and college in 
the same subjects. The same chapter headings, drawings, and 
illustrations. Same experiments in the laboratory manuals. Is it 
any wonder that the student is bored by repeating the same sub- 
ject matter? 

Henmon, V. A. C.: Achievement Tests in Modern For- 
eign Languages. New York: Macmillan Company 
(1929). 

A presentation and discussion of the results obtained from the 
giving of various standardized tests in Romance languages to stu- 
dents in the secondary schools and colleges of the United States, 
Canada, and England. The question of achievement in high school 
and college and the bearing of the amount of work taken in high 
school upon college achievement is discussed on pages 207-214. 


Huaues, HELEN S.: English Literature and the College 
Freshmen. School Review XX (November, 1912), pp. 
583-592. 

Shows how little freshmen in college have learned in high school 
English literature. She insists that the high school course is not 
sufficient. 

Hunt, THELMA: Overlapping in High School and College 
Again. Journal of Educational Research XIII (March, 
1926), pp. 197-207. 


Thelma Hunt, of George Washington University, found the 
amounts of repetition between high school and college as follows: 
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Hurp, A. W.: High School Physics Makes Small Contri- 
bution to College Physics. School and Society XXXI 
(April 5, 1930), pp. 468-470. 

This research dealt with data showing that a high school course 
in physics has certain definite outcomes but these are not par- 
ticularly operative in producing high achievements in the usual 
college course in physics. 

JacoB, Peyton: The Reconstructed Junior College. Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, Seventh Annual 
Report (1926), pp. 9-13. 

Reference is made to the fact that in the reorganization of the 
junior college the line between high school and college work will 
be more clear-cut. 

JENSON, GrorGE C.: The Relation of Junior College and 
High Schools. California Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion IV (January, 1929), pp. 129-132. 

Almost any high school student is admitted to a junior college. 
Range of abilities among the students is greater than in the aver- 
age university. 

JOHNSON, P. A.: Curricular Problems in Science at the 
College Level. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press (1930), 188 pp. 

A study of elementary and sequent courses in botany in college. 
Loss of 50 per cent retention of botanical information after an 
interval of six months. No significant difference between those 
who elected the course and those required to take it. No signifi- 
cant difference between those who had taken biological sciences 
and those who had taken physical sciences in high school. 
JOHNSTON, J. B.: Higher Education in America. Boston: 
Ginn and Company (1930), Chap. XIII. 

History of entrance requirements since 1640. Shows trends since 
1900. Decides that high school work plus psychological tests are 
the best prediction measures. A plan of admission which involves 
a knowledge of high school work, test ratings, and advice before 
entering college is set up. 

JOHNSTON, J. B.: The Articulation of Secondary Schools 
with Higher Education. National Education Association 
Proceedings (1928), pp. 625-636. 

General review of the development of co-operation between the 
high schools and colleges. One-half of the students in higher insti- 
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(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


tutions of learning from within a fifty-mile radius. The chief out- 
standing function of the high school is to study the traits and 
abilities of the individual students. Believes strongly in vocational 
guidance. Discusses failures and dropping out in college. They 
have been able to pick 98 per cent of the failures before the student 
started college work, at the University of Minnesota. 


JORDAN, A. M.: Student Mortality. School and Society 
XXII (December 26, 1925), pp. 821-824. 

Reasons for student mortality are: failure to get the right start, 
finances, health, and moral difficulties. The students who leave 
have a slightly poorer high school record than those who stay. 
This group also score lower on intelligence tests, and have poorer 
scholarship records in college. 


Jupp, CHARLES HuBBarpb: Psychology of High School 
Subjects. Boston: Ginn and Company (1915), pp. 503- 
504. 

A readjustment is needed between the high school and the college. 


He believes that this can best be done by the high school. He also 
believes that the period for secondary education is too short. 


Kapescu, J. 8.: Articulation between Senior High School 
and the College. Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals Bulletin XXX (March, 1930), pp. 168-176. 


If proper habits and techniques of study were employed in high 
schools, there would be fewer failures in college. 


KELLEY, RosBert LINcoLn: Better Adjustment between 
the High School and College. School and Society XX VII 
(April 21, 1928), pp. 463-467. 
Lists the failures of the high school graduate as: 
(1) Many high school graduates do not know how to read or 
write properly (most aggravating). 
(2) They do not know how to study. 
(3) They do not know how to think. 
(4) They are lacking in earnestness. They have no purpose. 
(5) They have to be driven to their tasks. 
(6) The quality and content of the incoming freshman does not 
improve. 


Kent, R. A.: Articulation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools with Respect to College Admissions. School and 
Society XIX (June 14, 1924), pp. 686-690. 


Gives five reasons why both the high schools and colleges should 
be concerned over college admissions. 


~~ 
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Kuen, ARTHUR J.: Junior High Schools and College 
Entrance Requirements. School Life XII (September, 
1926), pp. 16-17. 

How college authorities regard senior and junior high school 
records. 

KueIn, ARTHUR J.: Freshman Problems Are the Most 
Difficult That Colleges Must Meet. School Life XII (Octo- 
ber, 1926), pp. 21-23. 

The problem of the freshman is the transition from being continu- 
ally protected in high school to the freedom of the college. Fresh- 
man Week, sectioning of classes, and so forth, are devised to aid 
in the adjustment. Too many extracurricular activities often 
cause failure in college. 

Koos, L. V.: Aspects of the Junior College Problem. Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of Association of American Uni- 
versities, Twenty-Third Annual Conference (1921), pp. 
77-86. 

The junior college should function as an extension of the high 
schools. They should feed the universities. The latter should be- 
come professional schools only. Small colleges should become 
junior colleges and act as feeders for the universities. 


Koos, L. V.; Co-ordinating the Work of the Senior High 
School and Junior College. National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Eighth Yearbook (1924), pp. 
99-106. 

Only one of 86 college catalogs selected at random announced that 
a student might be ‘‘excused from freshman rhetoric by passing an 
examination at the opening of the school year.’’ Ninety per cent 
of the colleges admitted to second-year modern language courses 
any student who had two years in that language in high school, 
because the colleges felt that two years of a language in high school 
was equivalent to the first year in college. Less than thirty per cent 
reduced the number of hours in chemistry if the student had had 
chemistry in high school. “All too common disregard in the college 
of what the student has compassed in his period of high school train- 
ing and, moreover, no notable tendency in the direction of proper 
recognition.” 

Koos, L. V.: Overlapping in High School and College. 
Journal of Educational Research XI (March, 1925), pp. 
322-336. 

A study of the overlapping of textbooks, courses, and materials 
in high school and college. 
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Koos, L. V.: Progress and Problems of the Junior College. 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Eighth Annual 
Report (1928), pp. 68-73. 

Reference is made to the need for better articulation between the 
junior college and the high school. 


Koos, L. V.: The Junior College. Research Publications 
of the University of Minnesota, Educational Series No. 
5, Volumes I and II. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota (1924). 

In a study of the freshman and sophomore courses offered in 86 
colleges he found that 20 per cent of the courses were of a secondary 
school nature; 25 per cent were partly secondary in nature; and 
55 per cent were collegiate. Two hundred freshmen and sopho- 
mores of the University of Minnesota were asked to estimate the 
duplication in their college and high school courses. Overlapping 
was found in less than 1 per cent of the occupational subjects, 
ancient languages, and mathematics, up to 36.4 per cent in English 
courses. This made an average total overlapping of 14.9 per cent. 


Koos, L. V.: Conditions Favor Integration of Junior 
Colleges with High Schools. School Life XII (May, 1927), 
pp. 161-164. 
Similar to his other articles on the articulation of high school and 
junior colleges. 


Linn, JAMES W.: What the University Expects of High 
School Students in English. School Review XIX (Febru- 
ary, 1911), pp. 96—102. 

He felt that if high school pupils learned in their high school 
courses in English the difference between a play and a novel, 
poems and prose, and a general idea of the history of English 
literature, they would be better equipped for college work in 
English. 


LowetL, A. LAawReENcE: The Relation of Secondary 
Schools to Colleges. School and Society XX VII (March 
3, 1928), pp. 247-250. 

Decries the fact that the high schools do not finish their work, 
“with the result that the colleges devote one or two years—usually 
two—to instruction of a secondary nature before the student is 
prepared for the work of university grade.”’ This slow progress, he 
states begins in the elementary grades. High schools attempt to 
cover too many subjects without a proper grasp of any. Advocates 
more careful attention to the problem of self-education. 
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(38) Moon, Greorce R.: The Student Who Drops Out of Col- 


lege. School and Society XX VII (May 12, 1928), pp. 
576-578. 

Causes of dropping out of college: finances, health, low grades, 
married, home conditions, accepted other position, and entered 
another school. 

NEWLON, J. H.: Integration of High School and Junior 
College Curriculum. School Executives Magazine XLIX 
(July, 1930), pp. 499-501. 

Tells of the experiment at Pasadena, California, where two new 
educational organizations were created, one composed of Grades 
7, 8, 9, 10, and the other 11, 12, and the two junior college grades. 
This would bring about better adjustment. 


NyGaAAarD, P. H.: Some Aspects of the Relationship be- 
tween Freshman College Mathematics and High School 
Mathematics. Master’s Thesis, University of Minnesota 
(1923). 

Intelligence correlated higher with high school mathematics than 
with college mathematics. The findings showed that there was 
no satisfactory prediction measure for success in college mathe- 
matics. Recommends dropping solid geometry as a special sub- 
ject. Students taking higher algebra in college did better in college 
trigonometry than those taking higher algebra in high school. 
O’Brien, E. P.: Mental Ability with Reference to Selec- 
tion and Retention of College Students. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research XVIII (September, 1928), p. 143. 
Studied 4,000 students in 60 Kansas high schools. About 35 per 
cent of the high school graduates entered college. Sixty-one per 
cent of these were from the upper half of the graduating classes. 
The majority of students entering college withdrew before gradu- 
ating. 

Powers, 8S. R.: A Comparison of the Achievement of 
High School and University Students in Certain Tasks in 
Chemistry. Journal of Educational Research VI (No- 
vember, 1922), pp. 332-343. 

A test given to three groups of students: (1) to high school chem- 
istry students; (2) to university students who had had one year of 
college chemistry but no high school chemistry; (3) to university 
students who had had both a year of high school and a year of 
college chemistry. Results: a small difference in favor of those 
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(46) 
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who took freshman chemistry over those who took chemistry in 
the larger high schools. Students in large schools did better than 
those in small high schools. Only in one high school did the pupils 
do better than the university classes. 

Proctor, WiLtu1AM M.: The Junior College. California: 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University (1927). 
Brief statement concerning the overlapping in subjects such as 
mathematics, science, languages, and social science. 

Sexson, JoHN A.: The Organization and Administration 
of the Four-Year Junior College. Department of Second- 
ary School Principals Bulletin, Fourteenth Yearbook, 
No. 30 (March, 1930), pp. 223-224. 

States that curriculum revision would be much easier if the high 
school and junior college were in a single building having the same 
faculty. 

STopDARD, GEORGE D.: The Articulation of High School 
and College Subject Matter. School Executives Magazine 
XLIX, pp. 355-357. 

Reviews the work of O’Brien, Koos, Hunt, Glascoe, and Cornog. 
“As a high school senior, the student is coddled and deluded, but 
as a university freshman, he must face the cold world.”’ The failure 
of work in high school may be due to the textbooks having been 
written and the high school teachers having been trained by the 
same men. “The situation for the student is this: he has been 
going through high school for four years with the chances of pro- 
motion increasingly high from year to year. .... Almost un- 
known to himself, he has jumped into a situation in which failure 
is an ever-present probability, yet he is the same student sur- 
rounded by the same general type of students in the same educa- 
tional system.” 

Stowsk, A. Monroe: Junior College Aims and Curricu- 
lum. School Review XXXIV (September, 1926), pp. 
506-509. 

A general article on the problems of the upper high school grades 
and the junior college. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM EvGENE: Articulation in English be- 
tween the High School and College. Doctor’s Thesis, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University (1929). 
Attempts to find some of the causes of the lack of articulation 
between fourth-year English in high school and freshmen college 
English. He finds the former is devoted mainly to literature, and 
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the latter to so-called fundamentals. Some overlapping of text- 
book material. More oral English and less written English in high 
school than in college. Little effort has been made to articulate 
the two. 


Voet, Paut L.: Why Students Fail. School and Society 
XXX (December 21, 1929), pp. 847-848. 

Résumé of the study made by Miss Mattie MacAddison at the 
University of Oklahoma. Poor training in English was not con- 
sidered a conditioning factor. The size or rank of the high school 
from which they came was not a factor in failing. Lack of adjust- 
ment to college conditions seemed to be the greatest factor. 







































(49) WHEELER, CARLETON, A., AND OTHERS: Enrollment in ~ 

the Foreign Languages in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
of the United States. Macmillan Company (1928). 

This is a volume of statistics showing trends in the enrollment in 
the classes electing the various languages in the secondary schools 
and colleges. Does not treat overlapping as such, but study of 
enrollment showing the amounts of language taken in the two 
types of institutions may be helpful in studying the problem. 

B. Additional Items 

(1) Bibliography on changes and experiments in Liberal-Arts 
Education as given in the Thirty-first Yearbook of the 
National Society for the study of Education, Part II, 
page 257 ff. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 

(2) Record of Current Educational Publications. October—De- 
cember 1931. Bulletin, 1932, No. 4 issued by the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. Edited by Martha R. McCabe. 

(3) Bibliography on the Psychology of the School Subjects. 
Page 403 ff. of Vol. 1, No. 5 (December 1931) Review of 
Educational Research published by the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

(4) Bibliography on Special Methods on High-School Level. 
Page 81 ff. of Vol. II No. 1 (February 1932) of the Re- 
view of Educational Research published by the American 
Educational Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

















(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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Bibliography of Research Studies in Education: 1929-30 
(475 pages) Office of Education Bulletin (1931) No. 13 
prepared in the Library Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion by Edith A. Wright, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Educational Books of 1931. Prepared by Joseph L. 
Wheeler and Rea J. Steele, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland and appearing in School and So- 
ciety March 19, 1932, page 393 ff., includes many titles 
on “Administration and Supervision” ‘‘Reports, Sur- 
veys, Statistics, and Legislation,” ‘Educational Re- 
search,” ‘“‘Vocational Guidance,” “Higher Education,” 
“Adult Education” and “Visual and Radio Education.”’ 
This list was compiled by checking the Cumulative 
Book Index, the Education Index and over a hundred 
current educational periodicals. 

Scholarships and Fellowships. Grants available in United 
States Colleges and Universities. Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 15, 1931. United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Recent Theses in Education. An annotated list of 242 
theses deposited with the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. These theses 
are available for loan. Pamphlet No. 26, December, 
1931. 

Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses in Education, 1917- 
1931, University of Michigan. Gives a bird’s-eye view of 
34 dissertations for the doctorate degrees during the 
period 1917-1931 and 39 theses for the Master’s degree 
from June, 1929 to June, 1931. Published by the Bureau 
of Educational Reference and Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Trends in University Education. James G. Hodgson, 
Compiler. ‘“‘The Reference Shelf’? Vol. VII No. 4. The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 
City. 

Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses in the Field of 
Secondary-school Administration. Bulletin No. 39, Janu- 
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ary, 1932. Prepared under the Direction of D. H. Eiken- 

berry of Ohio State University. Published by the De- 

partment of Secondary School Principals of the National 

Education Association. H. V. Church, Secretary, 3129 

Wenonah Ave., Berwyn, Illinois. 

(12) Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Education 
in Pennsylvania. Progress Reports I, II, II, 1V. 1929- 
1931. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

(13) Research in Progress, July, 1930—July, 1931. Graduate 
School Series No. 24. University of North Carolina 

Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


8. Change of Committee Name. 


Whereas, your committee now designated as the Committee 
on Educational Research, is not, as a committee, actually en- 
gaged in research projects, and 

Whereas, invested in this title, your committee has arrived 
at a state of mind comparable only to a bachelor dressed up in 
a doctor’s gown and hood, before an audience well acquainted 
with his academic status and intellectual attainments, 

Be it resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars be respectfully petitioned to change the name of 
the Committee on Educational Research to ‘“Committee on 
Special Projects.”’ 


9. Special Studies. 


Your committee would like authority from the Association 
to initiate a series of special studies of significance to the 
Registrar’s profession, which eventually may serve the same 
purpose, and in a more adequate manner, as the handbook 
which was suggested before the Association at Memphis. If 
this meets with your approval, it is proposed that the first of 
these studies center around the general problem of admissions. 

The committee’s plans contemplate 

a) The formulation of a series of sub-projects, all related 
to the general problem. 
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b) Provision of an opportunity for each member to desig- 
nate the phase or phases of these sub-projects to which he can 
and will contribute. 

c) Appointment of sub-committees from those interested 
who may in turn assign to individuals various phases of the 
sub-projects, and 

d) Appropriation of any available balance of the com- 
mittee’s annual allotment to provide for publication of such 
of these studies as cannot be otherwise financed. 

The committee has in mind, for example, such sub-projects 
as the following for each type of institution represented in the 
Association. 

a) Bibliography 

b) General survey of existing practices 

c) Studies of new experiments in admissions 

d) Limited and selective admissions 

e) Methods and bases of accrediting secondary schools 
f) Organization and administration of admissions offices 
g) Entrance and placement examinations 

h) Unit costs 

t) Fees for examination of credentials 

j) Admission of foreign students 

k) Advanced standing 


It would not be expected that all of these would be organ- 
ized for study in any one year. It is probable too that in some 
cases work can be started only on certain specific phases of 
the sub-project as suggested. Other sub-projects can, of 
course, be added, and will suggest themselves from those 
listed. 

It is the thought of the committee that some future annual 
meeting wholly or in part may be devoted to a symposium on 
admissions at which these various committees and individuals 
will have an opportunity to report their findings. 

It is hoped, too, that at least some phases of a comprehen- 
sive program of this kind may merit some financial support 
from one of the educational foundations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. P. MitcuHeE.., Stanford University 
K. P. R. NEvILue, University of Western Ontario 
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I’. L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

I. M. Smitu, University of Michigan 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins University 

R. M. West, University of Minnesota, Chairman 





All of the recommendations of the committee were ap- 
proved by the Association and the report was adopted as a 
whole. 

On motion of Mr. West the Association voted that expres- 
sion of appreciation be forwarded to the United States Office 
of Education for the excellent cooperation received in the past 
and for the generous offers of Dr. Fred J. Kelly, in correspond- 
ence and in person, of the cooperation of his office in the 
future. 


REPORT OF THE QUESTION BOX COMMITTEE 
Dona.tp M. LovE 


Ep1Tor1AL Note.—On account of the expense of printing, the analy- 
sis of the answers by sections has been omitted. Those who are particu- 
larly interested in this feature of the report may secure it in mimeograph 
form by addressing a request to the Editor. 


A—Admissions 
YES NO 
117 21 . a)Does the registrar handle admissions? 
102 11 b) Is he a member of the committee on admissions? 

56 79 . Do you have a field representative? 

51 54 3. Should intelligence and achievement tests be substi- 
tuted for high school recommendation as a basis for 
college entrance? 

. May a student who offers no Latin for entrance be a 
candidate for the A.B. degree? 
. Do you require algebra and geometry for admission to 
curricula in which college mathematics is not required? 
3. Do you require twelve academic high school units for 
unconditional admission? 
. Do you admit students, without condition, who offer 
but 
a) two units in mathematics? 
b) two units in foreign language? 
8. Do you refuse admission to graduates of accredited 
high schools who are officially recommended by the 
principals? 
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115 


44 


94 


65 


28 


YES 
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66 
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90 


31 


65 
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34 


NO 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Have you a common admission requirement for all 
undergraduate colleges in your university? 

A mature person is admitted as a student not a candi- 
date for a degree, but does not fully meet the entrance 
requirements. Does he have to complete the entrance 
requirements to be admitted to candidacy for a degree? 
In admitting students to the graduate department, do 
you obtain copies of the high school record? 


. Do you admit graduates of standard junior colleges to 


full junior standing on the basis of ability to achieve 
in courses on that level rather than on the basis of fixed 
requirements completed? 

Do you accept credit certified as earned by examina- 
tion in other accredited colleges? 

Do you always require an official transcript of credits 
for evaluation? 

Do you admit transfer students who have been 
dropped for poor scholarship? 

May a student transfer to your institution without 
presenting a transcript of his credits, providing he 
shows an honorable dismissal? 

Do you give tentative admission to students who make 
application so short a time before the opening date 
that it is impossible to secure their records before regis- 
tration day? 

When a graduate of another institution enters, do you 
require an honorable dismissal in addition to the 
transcript of credits? 

Is a transfer student required to prove himself a 
satisfactory student by his work in the college en- 
tered, before credits from the former college are eval- 
uated? 


. Should institutions in general adopt stricter policies 


regarding the admission of transfer students, by a 
more thorough examination of the reasons for their 
transfer? 


. In evaluating work of transfer students, do you give 


full credit for the work of accredited colleges, even 
though these colleges give more credit than you do for 
the same number of hours of work? 


. In accepting transferred work do you allow quality 


points: 
a) according to grades given in the other school, 

b) according to your required average for graduation, 
regardless of quality of transferred work, or 
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c) according to the required average for graduation, 
deducting for work below that average? 

3. Do you favor a new study by the U.S. Department of 
Interior, Office of Education, similar to that published 
in 1924 on “The Trend of College Entrance Require- 
ments?”’ 


B—Registration 

1. Is the registrar absolutely responsible for registration? 

2. Do you have a committee on registration? 

3. a) Do you have pre-registration? 

b) Do you carry on any part of the process by mail? 

c) Do you consider it successful? 

d) Do you use a duplicate of the student’s record in 
each registration? 

4. Check the proportion of your students who make 
changes in their original registration: 

one-fourth, 103; one-half, 22; three-fourths, 1. 

5. If a student attains exemption from a required fresh- 
man course (by means of examination) must he take 
an advanced course in the same department or may he 
elect a course in some other department? 

6. Check maximum and minimum schedules allowed in 
semester hours: 

Maximum 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 


Minimum 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
7. Are excess registrations allowed on the basis of previ- 
ous scholarship standing? 


C—Credits 
1. Do you have a system of granting credit, whereby 

credit in a course may vary in accordance with the 
achievement of the individual student? 

2. Do you classify a student on the basis of his lowest re- 
quired deficiency? 

3. Do you practice the rule that entrance deficiencies 
must be made up during the first year? 

4. Do you require a student to complete all freshman 
work by the end of the sophomore year? 

5. In arriving at a student’s scholastic standing do you 
deduct any amount for courses failed by the student? 

6. Are “Incompletes’” considered in computing scholar- 
ship averages? 

7. In computing credit ratios, do you include all courses 
carried after the termination of the registration period, 
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YES NO 
regardless of whether these courses are dropped with 
passing or failing grades? 
101 ‘ 8. a) Does a freshman science course receive full credit 
if taken in the senior year? 
b) Do you allow seniors to take for credit non-required 
freshman courses? 
9. If a student enters as a junior do you give credit for a 
required freshman course taken in your institution? 
10. Do you accept the grade of D in a major subject? 
11. Do you count sophomore courses for majors and 
minors? 
12. Do you allow credit for individual assignment work? 
13. a) Do you give academic credit for gymnasium? 
b) Do you give academic credit for glee club or band? 
c) Is such work included in the minimum require- 
ments, or substituted for any part? 

. Do you consider advanced credits in the computation 
of honors? 

. Is there any indication at your institution that the 
system of credit keeping by hours is likely te be re- 
placed by some other system? 

16. Does your institution offer fractional semester hour 
or term hour credit courses? 


D—Degree Requirements 


1. Is your office charged with the responsibility of re- 
questing candidates for degrees to make application 
for graduation? 

2. Are the findings of your office with reference to can- 
dicates for graduation final, or are they subject to re- 
vision by faculty action? 

. Are you shifting emphasis from quantitative to quali- 
tative measurements? 

. Do you accept credit for work taken by correspond- 
ence? 

a) Do you allow one-half of the work required for a 
degree to be made by class extension work and 
correspondence work combined? 

b) Do you allow transfer credit towards a degree for 
1) correspondence work in academic subjects? 

2) correspondence work in professional subjects? 

5. Do you grant an A.B. degree to students who take no 
Latin or Greek in college? 

3. Do you require that the last 30 semester hours or 45 
term hours be completed in residence? 
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117 


104 


61 
74 
25 
26 
65 
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29 
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E—Administrative Regulations 


1. a) Is a student continued in school who is passing in 
75 per cent of his work? 
b) 59 per cent of his work? 
c) Must 50 per cent or more of passing work be 
graded C? 

2. Are freshmen dismissed from college for low scholar- 

ship at end of first semester? 

3. Should a student who is dropped during a semester or 

term for scholastic or disciplinary reasons be granted 
a reduction on tuition and fees? 

4. Should a college enroll a student who has failed in a 
large university and who is strongly recommended for 
admission by the officials of the latter institution? 

. What should be the attitude of recognized institutions 
toward the probationary student? 

a) Should his status in the first institution auto- 
matically preclude his admission to another insti- 
tution on the theory that if he cannot succeed in 
one institution he cannot succeed elsewhere; or 

b) Should “justice be tempered with mercy” in order 
to give the student another opportunity in the hope 
that a change of environment may be beneficial? 

6. Are students on scholarship probation restricted in 

their social privileges? 

7. Are your final examinations reasonably free from dis- 

honesty? 

8. Is discipline for dishonesty imposed 

a) by the professor giving the examination? 
b) by the administrative officials? 
c) by an honor court? 

). Has the recording of class absences been abolished? 

10. Isa system of deducting credits for excess absences 

above a maximum in college courses defensible? 


an 


~ 


PT) 


F—Records and Transcripts 


1. Does the registrar issue all statements of advanced 
standing? 

2. Are you adopting some sort of “Cumulative Record”’ 
such as that prepared by The American Council on 
Education? 

3. Should registrars insist on transcripts being mailed in 
by the institutions and not by the students them- 
selves? 
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NO 
71 


18 


49 


29 


91 


17 


36 


33 


30 


16 


— 
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27 
37 
33 
106 


2) 
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10. 


i. 


13. 


14. 


. Do you refuse to issue official transcripts (valid for 


transferring credit to another school) directly to the 
individuals? 


. a) Do you give students unofficial records of their 


work on a special form? 
b) Should a charge be made for this record? 


. Do you issue a transcript on the request of a registrar, 


a superintendent, or other official, without a specific 
request from the student? 


. a) Do you charge a fee of $1.00 for each transcript 


after the first copy? 

b) Less than $1.00? 

c) If you have installed mechanical duplicating de- 
vices for making transcripts, have you readjusted 
your transcript fee? 


. Shouid members of the association charge for official 


transcripts when they are requested by other members 
of the association? 


. a) Do you include advanced standing on your tran- 


script for all students who have been allowed ad- 
vanced standing from another school? 

b) Only for graduates? 

c) Do you include subject matter in stating the ad- 
vanced standing? 

Should transferred credits ever be made a part of a 

student’s record after the termination of his residence, 

either by graduation or otherwise? 

a) Do you always keep on permanent file transcripts 
of credits which you have evaluated? 

b) Do you give them back to the students? 


. Is the complete correspondence, etc., relating to a 


student’s admission and career in college, kept on file 
after the student has graduated? 

If a student is permitted to repeat a course for better 
grade do you list when sending out a transcript: 

a) both grades in their chronological order? 

b) only the second grade? 

c) only the better grade? 

If a student receives a passing grade for the second 
semester of a year course in which he failed the first 
semester, should he receive full credit for the year’s 
work? 


. a) Are changes of grades already entered on the per- 


manent records accepted, when such changes repre- 
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sent a change of mind or change in judgment (not 
an error) on the part of the instructor? 

Are such changes accepted, when they represent 
corrections of errors in computation, transcribing, 
or reporting, ete., on the part of the instructor? 


)}. If a student fails in a course and later repeats and 


passes it do you list: 

a) both the failure and passing grade in their chrono- 
logical order? 

b) only the passing grade? 


. a) In sending transcripts to graduate schools should 


the current registration be included with the rec- 
ords so far completed? 

) Should the date of probable graduation be listed 
and the degree to be obtained listed also? 


3. a) Do you have a mid-semester report of grades for 


all students? 
b) Are these given out by the registrar? 
c) By the dean? 


9. a) Do you give semester grades directly to the stu- 


20. 


dent? 
b) Do you give semester grades to the parents? 
Are registrar’s records open without restriction to 
faculty inspection? 


G— Miscellaneous—Registrar’s Office 


i. 


Is the registrar responsible wholly or in part for the 
publication of the annual catalogue? 


2. Does the registrar have an academic rank? 
3. Is the personnel work handled through the registrar’s 


office? 


. a) Should the registrar be secretary of the faculty and 


each ‘‘big committee” of the faculty? 

A member of the athletic committee of the faculty? 
c) An “honorary” member of the curriculum commit- 

tee of the faculty (not voting)? 


5. a) Do you have your own budget whereby you deter- 


mine how the money shall be spent? 
b) Has it been cut for next year? 
c) What per cent? 


}. a) Have you been able to effect economies in your office 


b) By reducing operation costs? 

c) By elimination of units of work? 

d) Has your staff been reduced? 

e) Has your salary budget been reduced? 
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NO 


87 


38 


40 


77 


19 


16 


91 


117 


73 


51 


34 


59 


20 
47 
37 
121 


18 


a 


8. 


a) Is the registrar definitely responsible for the sched- 
uling of make-up examinations? 

b) Is the individual faculty member responsible for 
arranging his own make-up examinations? 

Does the registrar’s name appear on the diplomas of 

your graduates? 


H—Miscellaneous—General Institutional Practice 


1. 


bo 


10. 
11. 


13. 


14. 


Do you maintain an effective advisory system for the 
benefit of underclassmen which functions throughout 
the two years? 


. In sectioning freshmen according to ability, do you 


accomplish the aim sought? 


. a) Do you have a freshman orientation course now? 


b) Did you have a freshman orientation course in 1927? 


. May two beginning courses in foreign language be 


taken in college and both receive credit? 


. Do you allow credit toward an arts degree for pro- 


fessional courses in education required by your state 
for the certification of teachers? 


3. Do you provide a special course for graduates of a 


two-year or three-year normal school course? 


. Do you give credit for teaching or other practical ex- 


perience not supervised by your institution? 


. Do you allow college credit in applied music on one- 


half hour recitation for each hour of credit? 


. Are your eligibility rules for intra-school extra-curricu- 


lar activities the same as for intercollegiate athletics? 
Do you charge a fee for the support of athletics? 
Would it be possible for a uniform system of course 
numbers to be worked out and used by all colleges? 


. Are those who will complete work for the degree at the 


end of the summer term permitted to take any part in 
formal commencement exercises the preceding June? 
a) Do you have a spring recess? 

b) Does Easter determine this period of vacation? or 
c) Is it a fixed date and known as spring recess? 

Do you arrange a two-day reading period before final 
examinations? 


. If “comprehensive”’ final examinations are a part of the 


procedure in your institution, is 

a) a report on the examination in grades sent to your 
office? 

b) is the candidate simply reported satisfactory? 
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c) is this examination grade considered as an item in 
determining standing for honors? 

61 74 16. Are seniors given early examinations at the end of the 

final semester? 








REPORT OF THE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


KATHARINE GEORGE 







The proposal to establish the American Collegiate Regis- 
trars’ Fellowship was made by the Executive Committee of 
the Association at Atlanta in 1927 and a committee was ap- 
pointed to make recommendations to the Association. As a 
result of that committee’s work, it was recommended and 
approved at the Seattle convention in 1929 “‘that for 1929-30 
and each year thereafter, as funds permit, a graduate fellow- 
ship, to be known as the American Collegiate Registrars’ 
Fellowship, be made available, the fellowship to have stipend 
of $1,000.” A standing committee was appointed to admin- 
ister the fellowship fund and select fellows. 

There have been three American Collegiate Registrars’ 
Fellows appointed; for the years 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931- 
32. No fellowship has been authorized for 1932-33, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association having decided that the 
condition of the budget will not permit the appropriation of 
the necessary funds. The Fellowship Committee, however, 
has been requested to continue in office and to review the 
entire fellowship situation and report at this meeting. 

The first American Collegiate Registrars’ Fellowship, 
1929-30, was awarded to Wyatt Walker Hale, Registrar of 
Birmingham-Southern College. He elected to study at Stan- 
ford University. Since he already held the Master’s degree of 
Birmingham-Southern College, he entered Stanford Univer- 
sity as a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
and spent the years 1929-30 and 1930-31 there in graduate 
study. During the latter year he studied under a Phi Delta 
Kappa fellowship. Mr. Hale’s dissertation will deal’ with 
junior college graduates and their subsequent performance in 
universities and four year colleges. In its preparation he has 
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had the support of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and the United States Office of Education. I have re- 
cently been advised by Mr. Hale that he had completed all 
requirements for the Doctor’s degree at Stanford and that the 
degree will be conferred as soon as the final copy of his thesis 
is submitted, which will be within the next month. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the fellowship grant, he will forward 
one complete copy to the Chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee and furnish a digest for publication in the Bulletin of 
the Association. 

During the year 1929-30 Mr. Hale prepared a study en- 
titled, ‘‘Comparative Holding Power of Junior Colleges and 
Regular Four Year Colleges,” which was originally published 
in the Phi Delta Kappan. A copy of this paper was reprinted 
in the 1931 Spring Bulletin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars. 

The Fellowship for 1930-31 was awarded to Marcia Ed- 
wards, Assistant Registrar of the College of Puget Sound. 
She elected to do her year of graduate work under the fellow- 
ship at the University of Minnesota, and completed the re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts degree during 1930-31. Her 
thesis, entitled, “The Relation of College Enrolment to Eco- 
nomic Depression,’’ has been filed with the Chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee in its complete form and a summary of 
the results of the study was published in the Winter, 1932, 
number of the Bulletin. Miss Edwards has continued at the 
University of Minnesota during the current year as a research 
fellow, investigating a special problem connected with records 
of graduate students. A report on her thesis topic appeared in 
the Journal of Higher Education of January, 1932. 

Gustave Ernest Metz, the holder of the Fellowship for this 
year, has been Assistant Registrar of Clemson College and in- 
structor in the Arts and Science Department. He elected to 
study under the Fellowship at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, making College Administration his major field. 
He has had considerable graduate work at other institutions, 
and holds the Master’s degree of the University of North 
Carolina. His work at Teachers College has been organized 
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with reference to the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. He should be able to meet the course require- 
ments for this degree by the end of the year. In his work to 
date he has demonstrated his ability to carry advanced work 
in education with excellent scholarship. He will file a report 
with the Fellowship Committee at the end of the year, and 
also a copy of his dissertation when it has been completed, 
probably by January, 1933. 

The Fellowship Committee feels that the above record of 
the holders of the fellowship has been highly creditable and 
that the work completed under the fellowship has resulted in 
scholarly and significant theses. 

The original action by which the fellowship was estab- 
lished provided that it would be offered ‘‘provided funds per- 
mit.’’ As stated at the beginning of this report, the Executive 
Committee this year decided that the budget would not 
permit the offering of the fellowship for the academic year 
1932-33. The incoming Executive Committee will decide 
whether or not it will be offered for 1933-34. In connection 
with this problem, which is largely financial, the Fellowship 
Committee feels that it would not be desirable, if the fellow- 
ship is to be retained, to reduce the stipend of $1,000 by any 
considerable amount. 

In weighing this question, the Executive Committee must 
consider, in view of the expense involved, the relative value of 
the fellowship as an undertaking as compared with other 
major enterprises of the Association, such as the work of the 
Committee on Educational Research, the Bulletin, and the 
Annual Convention. The benefits to the Association derived 
from the fellowship in the past have consisted principally of 
the publicity obtained as a result of advertising it, in the way 
of favorable comment from educational officials praising the 
Association for this undertaking. Since 1930-31, one of the 
conditions of the grant has been that the recipient must 
acknowledge, either as a subtitle or footnote on the first page 
of any publication of the results of the work completed under 
the fellowship, that it is a report of a study completed under 
a fellowship grant of the American Association of Collegiate 
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Registrars. This requirement has been met in the case of 
Miss Edward’s thesis and the report on her study which was 
published in the Journal of Higher Education of January, 
1932, and will be met in any publication of the results of 
Mr. Metz’ study. 
Respectfully submitted, 

F. H. HAGEMEYER, Chairman 

J. A. GANNETT 

C. E. FRILEY 

J. R. SAGE 

EpituH D. Cockins 

KATHARINE GEORGE 


The Report of the Fellowship Committee was adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NEW TRANSCRIPT FORMS 


Henry G. ARNSDORF 


The Committee on New Transcript Forms was named two 
years ago to investigate and report on the practicability of 
the various devices and processes of duplicating office records 
for transcript purposes by mechanical means, which was then 
attracting a good deal of attention. A survey of the use of the 
various processes among institutions in general and their re- 
actions to mechanically reproduced records was made and 
the results reported in detail last year. It does not seem neces- 
sary to report the details again here. The report appears in 
the Proceedings of last year. The Committee was then asked 
to continue and report at this meeting any further trends in 
the progress of mechanically duplicated records. 

During the past year the possibilities and limitations of 
various devices which have been in use and the results which 
may be obtained from them have unquestionably become 
more clearly defined. Where economy of operation and speed 
of output are matters to be considered, the trend is favorable 
to a contact process of duplication as against a photographic 
process. Most popular among the several contact processes 
that are in use in various institutions is the so-called “Black 
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and White’ process which, as the name indicates, produces 
a black print on a white background. This is not a newly de- 
veloped process, having been used successfully at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for several years. Within the year it has 
been installed at Columbia University, New York University, 
and several other institutions. Other institutions that earlier 
used a form of contact process of record duplication have 
modified their equipment in order to secure the black and 
white prints, and some are contemplating doing so in the near 
future. Specimens of the black and white prints are on dis- 
play in Mr. Armsby’s collection of office forms and may be 
inspected by anyone who is interested. The committee will be 
glad to offer further information to individual members. 
During the year several other matters were referred to this 
committee, including a number of complaints over the illegi- 
bility and general inadequacy of transcripts issued by some 
institutions. The requirements of a transcript form have been 
defined innumerable times at these meetings, and the com- 
mittee hesitates to presume upon this convention by doing so 
again. The number of offending institutions now seems to be 
quite small, so small that it seems practicable to suggest that 
whenever an illegible or inadequate transcript is received, it 
be returned to the offending institution with a request for 
correction. Such procedure usually proves to be effective. 
The general reaction among members of the Association seems 
to be that there has been vast improvement in the last few years 
in the transcripts produced by various processes of duplication. 
Several requests were received during the year for sugges- 
tions as to how best to meet the demands of certain state de- 
partments of education in certifying liberal arts records on 
the forms which they furnished, the difficulty arising from the 
fact that their forms are drawn up from the standpoint of a 
professional curriculum of education subjects. Correspond- 
ence with these state departments has brought their agree- 
ment to accept a transcript of record on the institutional 
form, provided the form is easily interpretable. To be.easily 
interpreted within their definition, means that the transcript 
shall contain the usual information, with emphasis on the 
definition of credit values of courses. This situation is similar 
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to the one which arose in relation to the medical schools, to 
which reference was made in the committee’s report last year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Henry C. Arnsporr, Chairman 
Epwarp B. Fox 
J. C. MacKInnon 


The committee was commended and requested to continue. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF 
RECORDING DISCIPLINE ON TRANSCRIPTS 


Tra M. Smita 


Let me read the recommendations which were approved 
last year by the Association with reference to recording dis- 
cipline on transcripts. 

“We recommend that all institutions of the A.A.C.R. in- 
clude on each transcript the present academic status of the 
students.’”’ How many do not? Apparently we all do. 

The next recommendation: “We recommend that each 
member institution print on the transcript form, for under- 
graduates and for graduates, a statement of the policy of the 
institution, (a) with respect to the qualitative standard re- 
quired for graduation, and (b) with respect to recording dis- 
cipline on transcripts.” I think that it is hardly worth while 
to call for a showing of hands, but I do think that we should 
like you to consider, in building up your transcript forms for 
the next printing, the inclusion of that printed statement on 
the transcript form. 

With reference to the recommendation which you approved 
last year, your committee also wishes to suggest a study of the 
present practice of member institutions relative to the assem- 
bling and recording of character traits and personal data 
other than course grades from faculty members. This is just 
a warning that you are likely to get a questionnaire next year 
on that particular point. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ira M. Situ, Chairman 
H. C. Dorcas 
Ezra L. GILLIs 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


A. H. Larson 











Mr. Armsby found it necessary to leave this morning and asked 
me to read his report. Before I read the report, may I, in behalf of 
the Committee, express our appreciation for the work that was done 
by Miss George. When we reached Chicago on Monday all of the 
arrangements had been made and only a few minor details connected 
with the insertion of extra forms had to be done at the last part of the 
day. In addition to that, Miss George arranged for the commercial ex- 
hibits, and arranged for them in such a way that there is considerable 
revenue coming to the Association, which I know will be pleasing to all 
those concerned, so the Committee, with the exception of Miss George, 
had very little to do with the work in this convention. 

The Committee on Office Forms and Filing Equipment 
begs leave to submit the following report of its operations 
since the Buffalo meeting. 

The collection of forms has been sent to 13 registrars, to 
one regional meeting, and to the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There are at present two registrars wait- 
ing for the collection. 

The budget allotted this committee for this year’s opera- 
tion was $25. The committee has spent less than $10. The 
exact amount is not yet known, but it is known that it will be 
less than this sum. The committee has received from the ex- 
hibitors of office equipment the sum of $85 for the privilege 
of exhibiting their equipment at this convention. The com- 
mittee, therefore, will turn over something in excess of $75 to 
the Association treasury. 

Members of the Association are invited to make use of the 
collection of forms. Each registrar is asked to pay the express 
charges on shipment to his or her office, and to forward the 
collection by express collect to the next one on the waiting list. 

Members are also urged to send to the chairman of the 
Committee any new forms developed by them in order that 
they may be added to the collection. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Armssy, Chairman 
R. E. McWHINNIE 
F. B. LEE 
A. H. Larson 




















































REPORT OF 

EstTIMATED INCOME 
Interest.........$ 50.00 
Dt 3200.00 


Sale of Bulletins. 50.00 
Subscriptions to 
Bulletin. ..... 50.00 


Total... . . .$3350.00 


The Committee reco 
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THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


E. J. GRANT 
APPROVED BubDGET FoR 1932-33 


President’s Office............. $ 150.00 

Secretary’s Office............. 150.00 

Treasurer’s Office............. 150.00 

Second Vice-President’s Office... 25.00 

Editor’s Office............... 1800 .00 
1932 

@onventions. .. 60. cen ae ve es 550 .00 
1933 

Committee on Educational Re- 

BOAO clone dos curs tee 500 .00 

Committee on Office Forms. 25.00 

HOGA 6s hx oe $3350 .00 

mmends: 


1. That the registration fee of $2.00 become permanent 
and that it be regarded as in the nature of an institutional fee, 
with the understanding that one such fee will be payable by 
each institution represented regardless of the number attend- 


ing from such institution. 
2. That because of the condition of our finances the Asso- 
ciation Fellowship should be suspended in the coming year. 


The report of the Bu 


The Auditing Comm 


accepts the report of th 


are attached. 








The report of the Auditing Committee was adopted. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ira M. Situ, Chairman 
C. E. FRILEY 
EpWARD J. GRANT 


dget Committee was adopted. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


E. J. Howeiu 
ittee has examined the report of the 


Treasurer and the report of the Certified Public Accountant 
who has audited the books of the Treasurer. The Committee 


e Accountant. The official signed re- 


ports of the Treasurer and the Certified Public Accountant 


Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN C. Horxkse, Chairman 
E. J. HOWELL 
ALLEN J. Moon 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Epita D. Cockins 


Your Committee on Nominations found that it had a dif- 
ficult task, because there was such a wealth of material. 

We felt, after much discussion, that no individual in this 
organization should be asked to carry the burdens of any 
office indefinitely, and it seemed advisable to recommend to 
this organization that Mr. Hoffman, who has carried the bur- 
den of the Bulletin for several years, be relieved, and that the 
organization be requested to pass a resolution of appreciation 
for the fine service that he has rendered. He has been untiring 
in his efforts, and any of you who know anything about editing 
manuscripts that come to you will certainly appreciate the 
fine piece of work that Mr. Hoffman has done. 

We are recommending as Editor, Mr. Roy W. Bixler of the 
University of Chicago, and associated with him Mr. Ernest 
C. Miller as Associate Editor. The constitution does not pro- 
vide for an Associate Editor, but we are throwing one in for 
good measure. We recommend for other offices, the follow- 
ing: 

Treasurer, J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Secretary, Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas. 

Third Vice President, Alice L. Butler, Western College for 
Women. 

Second Vice President, J. R. Robinson, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

First Vice President, F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin. 

President, J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was ap- 
proved and the nominees were elected to the offices for which 
they were nominated. 

On motion of Mr. T. J. Wilson, the Association passed a 
resolution unanimously, approving most highly the work of 
Mr. W. S. Hoffman as Editor of the Bulletin, and thanking 
him for his excellent work. 
























CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
Roy W. BrxLer 


The Committee on Local Arrangements is greatly indebted 
to Miss Emma E. Deters, Registrar of the University of Buffa- 
lo, who wrote painstakingly of her experiences last year and 
came to Chicago a day early to inspect the arrangements. 

The work of the Committee was greatly facilitated by two 
features of its organizations: 

(1) All members were officers of local institutions. 

(2) It was interlocked with the three other committees hav- 
ing responsibility for convention arrangements. 

This interlocking was achieved as follows: Miss Kaufman, 
a member of the Local Committee, was made Chairman of the 
Committee on Transportation; Miss George, a member of the 
Local Committee, was also a member of the Committee on 
Office Forms and Filing Equipment and attended to the local 
arrangements of exhibits; Mr. Miller, a member of the Local 
Committee, was appointed by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Registration and Introduction as Acting Registrar of 
the Convention. This interlocking organization of these four 
committees resulted in perfect coordination of all Convention 
arrangements. 

The registration, supervised by Remington-Rand, was 
handled very effectively but can be improved next year be- 
cause of this year’s experience. 

The Committee owes much to the cooperation of local 
institutions all of which joined enthusiastically in the work of 
the Convention. 

The following institutions participated in the informal re- 
ception at McKinlock Campus: 

Armour Institute of Technology | Mundelein College 


University of Chicago National College of Education 
Chicago Normal College North Park College 

Crane Junior College Northwestern University 

DePaul University Rosary College 

Lewis Institute St. Xavier College 

Loyola University Central Y.M.C.A. College of Arts 


and Sciences 
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Finally, much credit must be given to “The Stevens” 

through Mr. John F. Bowman, Director of Conventions and 
{xhibits. Although ours was a small convention, not a desire 
was expressed that was not granted with courtesy and dis- 
patch. This interest extended to Mr. E. J. Stevens, owner of 
the hotel, who inspected the arrangements on Tuesday morn- 
ing and expressed his approval to members of the local com- 
mittee. 

The Committee recommends: 

1. That the interlocking organization of the four commit- 
tees concerned with convention arrangements be used in the 
future whenever it is practicable. 

2. That the Remington-Rand Company be employed for 
future registrations. 

3. That the Association make the Convention Registrar a 
permanent institution, using the same person year after year 
in so far as it is practicable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Roy W. Brxier, Chairman 
Ernest C. MILLER 
AGNEss J. KAUFMAN 
KATHARINE GEORGE 
B. J. STEGGERT 


The Committee on Local Arrangements was accorded a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION 
AND INTRODUCTION 


(Mr. E. C. Miller read the report on pp. 440-448.) 


THE COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
(Miss Agness Kaufman, Chairman, made no report.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Ciara Downs Hayes 
1. Whereas, The Committee on Local Arrangements, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Roy W. Bixler, has worked tirelessly 
and most effectively in contributing to the comfort and 
pleasure of our sojourn in Chicago; and 
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Whereas, The administrative officers, members of the facul- 
ty and students of the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, and other institutions in the City of Chicago, have 
generously co-operated to that end; and 

Whereas, The courteous and efficient management of the 
Stevens Hotel has contributed much to the success of the 
meeting, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars extend to these individuals and institutions a vote of 
thanks for their most effective interest and co-operation. 

2. Whereas, within the past year there has occurred the 
death of Miss Jean Cahoon, of Smith College, long a member 
of the Association, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars make a record of our appreciation of her service 
in the profession and our deep regret at her passing. 

3. Whereas, Mr. William 8. Hoffman has served faithfully 
and well as Editor of the Bulletin, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Association record its thanks and appre- 


ciation of such service. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Ciara D. Hayess, Chairman 
J. P. MitTcHELL 
S. J. McCRACKEN 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted. 





REPORT OF THE EDITOR 
W. S. HorrMan 


The Bulletin, Mr. President, is my chief report. You may 
have noticed in the Treasurer’s report, as it was circularized 
among you, that I exceeded my budget. I want to say that it 
was with the permission of the President that we issued one 
number in this year’s budget in excess of the usual number. 
This drag has been with us for some three years, and we got 
the magazine up to date. 

Several years ago your Editor was authorized to have 
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printed the re-edited proceedings of the first ten meetings. 
As you all know, the depression hit the proceedings long be- 
fore it hit the rest of you. At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee I was authorized to dispose of a rather large stock 
of the proceedings in any way that may be acceptable; that is, 
I may sell some to the junk man. The Executive Committee, 
as you have heard in the report, has voted that the proceedings 
may be sent to any member who is willing to pay the postage- 
I shall carry an advertisement to this effect in the next issue 
of the Bulletin, after which instead of sending a large number 
to Mr. Bixler I shall have the remainder destroyed except for 
a reasonable number. 

At this time I want to thank the members of the Associa- 
tion for their cooperation in sending in papers and personal 
notes, and I want especially to thank the board of editors for 
their cooperation. 

PRESIDENT DempsTER: Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. On be- 
half of the Association, I wish to thank you for the splendid 
work you have done. We regard the Bulletin as one of the 
most important activities undertaken by this Association, 
and you have carried forward that work in splendid fashion. 





REPORT OF TREASURER—1931-1932 
J. C. MacKINNON 


To Members of the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars: 

The accompanying statements submitted show the finan- 
cial condition of the Association as of April 12, 1932, as well 
as the financial transactions during the period April 15, 1931, 
to April 12, 1932, inclusive. 

The total income for the year was about equal to the an- 
ticipated income. The additional $500 hoped for income 
was not realized, but fortunately economies were made in 
most of the budgets so that the expenditures did not exceed 
the receipts. The present balance in the Treasury is $2,863.78 
which is a slight increase over last year. 








™ = 
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Balance April 15, 1931 (See 1931 Proceedings, Page 189) 


Cs I os. eee ice ves $1 , 966 .07 
| re 813.95 
Receipts: 
Interest on Savings Account.............. S$ 37.12 
Interest on Checking Account............. 32 





Membership Dues 1929-30 (2)... $ 10.00 


1930-31 (32).. 160.00 
1931-32 (632). 3,159.75 
1932-33 (2)... 10.00 $3,339.75 
Re-edited Proceedings.................... 183.65 
Sale of Single Bulletins................... 50.25 
Cash Receipts from Convention........... 1,275.70 
Subscriptions to Bulletin. ................ 58.20 
Stanford University—Sales of Report of 
Committee on Educational Research. .. . 28.00 
Advertising in Bulletin................... 108 .00 
Rebate of Charge on check from Harvard 
, | ere rere eee re .25 
I og so e's oe co OR ee $5,081.24 
Less Cash Received from Convention.... 1,275.70 


I > 3 coke ieee edie eee ee 


Disbursements: 
Budget—Total Disbursements... $4,990.28 
Less Disbursements 
covered by Cash Re- 
ceived from Conven- 


[') (0) 1 SS eee eae or 1,275.70 

Net Disbursements charged against 
Naa cbs dicds cocaine eee $3,714.58 
Re-edited Proceedings.................... 2.50 
Bank Charges—Collection and exchange... . 4.70 


Balance, April 12, 1932 
Checking Account.............. $1,023.60 
Less, outstanding checks 
Nos. 132, 137, 140, 141, 142 266.89 $ 756.71 


nies RU go kk kh ee 2,107.07 
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$2,780.02 


$ 637.44 


$3,721.78 


2,863.78 





Respectfully submitted, 


J.C. MacKinnon, Treasurer 


$6 ,585 .56 
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AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 

Boston, Mass., April 12, 1932 
I have audited the books and records of Joseph C. MacKinnon, 
‘Treasurer. All receipts have been deposited and all payments have been 
made by check and are supported by proper vouchers. The closing bal- 
ances are in agreement with statements submitted by the banks. I here- 
by certify that the above is a correct statement of Receipts and Disburse- 

ments for the year April 15, 1931—April 12, 1932. 
CHRISTOPHER Haworth, C.P.A. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 
Appropriations Disbursements 

President's Office... .....% 55.6.6 $ 150.00 $ 
President’s Contingency Fund 100 .00 
Secretary’s Office... .. voaG 150 .00 
Treasurer’s Office fer 150.00 
Second Vice President’s Office . . 50 .00 
Editor’s Office Pe er Ie ett 1,300.00 
Convention 1931 
Convention 1932 
Committee on Educational Research. . 
Fellowship Committee 
A.A.C.R. Fellowship 
Committee on Office Forms.. . 





$3,714.58 


3,714.58 


$ 585.42 





NEW BUSINESS 


Mr. Ira M. Smitu (University of Michigan): We have a 
communication from Professor A. A. Reed of the University 
of Nebraska, who is President of the North Central Associa- 
tion next year. It is a rather unusual type of letter because 
he is sending a vote of thanks to the registrars for filling out a 
certain questionnaire. It is a questionnaire on the number of 
institutions admitting on the twelve-unit or senior high school 
basis as compared with the number that still require the 
fifteen-unit basis for admission. You will be interested to 
know that the figures according to the report submitted from 
the entire United States, not only North Central States, but 
all over the country, show that approximately 56 per cent of 
the institutions admit on the twelve-unit basis. 
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I would suggest that the Secretary of the Association com- 
municate with Professor Reed and tell him that we appreciate 
his letter of thanks. 

PRESIDENT DempsTER: The Secretary will take care of 
that. 

Mr. Quick, our new President, wishes to make some an- 
nouncements. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT-ELEcT Quick: Mr. Old President: (Laughter). 

PRESIDENT DempsTER: There is one duty that remains for 
me. I must make a trip to the Oriental Institute for my inter- 
ment. 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, J. G. QUICK 


PRESIDENT-ELecT Quick: I am always glad to hear ap- 
plause before I make any kind of a speech. I am reminded of 
the manner in which a certain other speaker took advantage 
of such preliminary applause. Before he started his theme, he 
said, “If there is applause before I start my speech, that is an 
evidence of faith; if there should be any while I am speaking, 
that is hope; and if perchance there should be any when I 
have concluded, that is charity—and the greatest of these is 
charity.’’ (Laughter) 

I was never so much impressed with my ignorance of this 
Association as I was just after the act that was taken in this 
room yesterday. If you want to know how little you know 
about any organization, just be designated as its presiding 
officer and be required to go into the details of the office, and 
you will soon discover the vast extent of your ignorance. 

Before making a brief statement concerning two Executive 
Committee actions that were taken this morning, I feel that 
there should be something said about our Association plat- 
form for the next year. Already some of our good friends have 
approached me and asked me if there was to be a wet or a dry 
plank in the platform (laughter), putting me in a very em- 
barrassing position at the very outset of my official career. 
May I leave this thought with you concerning the plans for 
the year that is ahead. Based upon the opinion I have heard 
expressed by the members of the old and new Executive Com- 
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mittees, Iam convinced that during this next year we should 
endeavor to stress three main features: first, the annual con- 
vention; second, the Bulletin of the Association; and, third, 
the studies of the Committee on Special Projects. By and 
with the assistance of those upon whom the President and the 
Committee will call during the coming year, we hope for suc- 
cessful accomplishment in these three divisions of Association 
activity. 

Two matters were discussed and decided upon in the Exec- 
utive Committee sessions. One pertained to the place for the 
next meeting. According to the Association’s adopted plan of 
rotating the place of meeting from year to year, the section 
of the country of which Colorado is the center should be our 
selection for next year, and I happen to know that the repre- 
sentatives from that area have extended to us a very cordial 
invitation to meet there in 1933. However, the opinion ex- 
pressed by the old and new Executive Committees was to the 
effect that we should consider carefully the selection of a cen- 
tral location because of these times of economic stress, when 
it is so essential to keep costs down to the minimum. With 
this thought in mind, we made a review of the figures indicat- 
ing the attendance at past conventions in various centrally- 
located cities, and, after consideration of the total number 
having attended this and other Chicago conventions (247 
members were present at this meeting and 35 others attended 
—a total of 282), the Committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that Chicago should be selected for next year. We 
hesitated because of the added burden that would thus be 
imposed upon the members of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements, but, because of the spontaneous offering of re- 
peated assistance on the part of that committee, we were per- 
suaded to cast the ballot in favor of Chicago for 1933, during 
the three-day period—April 18, 19, and 20. May I reiterate 
that this decision was actuated by a desire to place the con- 
vention in a location that was the most easily accessible to the 
greatest number of our members as indicated by the actual 
figures of past attendance. (Applause) 

The second matter has already been mentioned by Mr. 
Grant. It pertains to the need for a clear definition of the 
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convention fee. The Executive Committee thought that there 
was need for a statement of the purpose and use of this fee, 
and passed a brief resolution, which I desire to read. Before 
reading it, however, I should like to state that the annual 
membership fee charged by the Association is applied to off- 
set the expenses of the Proceedings, and the Bulletin, and for 
the Special Projects Committee, which is doing such splendid 
work in the name of the Association and for the benefit of all 
of its members. It has been found necessary to charge the 
convention fee as a means of defraying not all, but some of 
the expenses of the convention itself; hence, the convention 
fee in addition to the Association membership fee. To make 
certain that we understand that this fee is an institutional fee 
rather than one that should be charged each individual in 
attendance, a motion was passed: “That the Association con- 
tinue to charge a convention fee of $2 to be paid by the one 
individual officially representing each institution at the con- 
vention.” The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Finally, may I, your newly-elected president, thank you 
for the confidence you have shown in your selection of my 
colleagues on the new Executive Committee and myself. May 
I also bespeak for your officers the whole-hearted and con- 
tinued support of the entire membership throughout the year 
that is ahead. May it be a period of happy and successful 
achievement for all. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT DempsTER: Your President has received sever- 
al communications from various absent members. Mr. Payne 
writes us from Granada and sends his cordial greetings and 
best wishes to this Association. I will not attempt to read his 
letter at the present time. 

If there is no further business for consideration, the Twen- 
tieth Convention stands adjourned. 


WHAT KIND OF A FELLOW IS THE 
NEW PRESIDENT? 
He is Quick! It has been said by those who know him that 
he is well named. To get the full significance of this state- 
ment, consult the dictionary. A few of the synonyms of his 
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name are: alert, ready, active, brisk, busy, lively, nimble, fleet, 
agile, keen. The writer of this sketch would add to these the 
word ‘“‘modest,” because of his reluctance to say anything 
about himself for publication. 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 18, 1890, and 
educated up to the junior year in high school in the public 
schools of that city. His family moved to Pittsburgh in 1907 
where he finished his high school education at the Edgewood 
School and his college education in the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Pittsburgh, graduating 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1913. 

After his graduation, he taught English and history in a 
Pennsylvania high school for one year; was offered the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the School Relations Division of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1914, but waited for an opportunity 
to enter the profession that he now follows. This came in 
1916 when he was appointed Assistant Registrar at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Upon the death of Dr. Albert E. Frost, 
Registrar, he was honored with the appointment to that posi- 
tion which he has occupied ever since. 

Mr. Quick has been very active in the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. Five years after he was advanced 
to the position of Registrar at the University of Pittsburgh, 
the Association expressed great confidence in him by electing 
him Secretary, and he served in that capacity for four years, 
1922 to 1926. 

In response to an urgent request for some information that 
would add the “human touch” to this sketch he wrote as 
follows: 


At present, I am a graduate student wending my way upward toward 
a Master of Arts degree. If all goes well, I hope to obtain it in another 
year. The field of study is Educational Administration. 

Mrs. Quick and I enjoy the noise, shocks, and thrills constantly pro- 
vided by two husky boys. Mrs. Quick accompanied me to the Associa- 
tion convention for the first time this year and has since frequently re- 
ferred to the fine group of folks with which she had the pleasure of asso- 
ciating. Her visit completely confirmed the good reports rendered by 
her husband upon his return from many previous conventions. This, of 
course, was comforting to him. 
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One of my hobbies that asserts its right to front-row attention during 
the warm months is fishing. All of the experiences of the past, including 
the tremendous disappointments accompanying the many times when 
the big ones got away, seem to magnify their impressions along about 
June first and refuse to be pushed aside until the annual Walton pilgrim- 
age is made into the fishin’ land of Michigan. There, for about a month, 
the line is cast, the boats are rowed, sunburn is enjoyed, and—strange 
as it may seem—fish are caught. Along with fishing there goes the thrill 
of being out in the middle of a lake, far from the reach of telephone, 
typewriter, and transcript. This type of vacation is recommended to 
every registrar who would build up a sufficient reserve during the sum- 
mer to be equal to the tasks that come with the annual “descent of the 
hordes.” 
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Katharine George.........................Northwestern University 
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REGISTRATION AND INTRODUCTION 
(Faculty of Grand Slam University) 


C. P. Steimle, Chancellor pro tem...... Michigan State Normal College 
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2 Serre rere rrr rg University of Illinois 


Ernest C. Miller, Acting Convention Registrar. ... University of Chicago 


Louise Fletemeyer, Acting Assistant Convention Registrar 
University of Chicago 


TRANSPORTATION 

Agness J. Kaufman, Chairman..................0.04 Lewis Institute 
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pS ere rere ee or re St. Procopius College 
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Edith D. Cockins, Chairman.................. Ohio State University 
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AUDITING 
John C. Hoekje, Chairman........... Western State Teachers College 
Allen J. Moon......... : hac ieee rR William Jewell College 
TE er ere A. and M. College of Texas 

OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
H. H. Armsby, Chairman.................. Missouri School of Mines 
Pie, 53s FaedidsaGi nets 4 cee University of Wyoming 
Floyd B. Lee. .... jie se tcndag tea teeta Kansas State Teachers College 
A. H. Larson... ...EKastman School of Music, University of Rochester 
HOGS SENT rT Coe) 2 hd oe Northwestern University 
QUESTION BOX 

Donna Mi. Ewe, ChMiMmOe.. .. «oo ic ete Oberlin College 
Theresa M. Renner....... ve .........Blaeckburn College 
Bethana McCandless. . . CeCe nn ere irinnell College 
H. A. Drescher....... ... Hibbing Junior College 
Georgia Martin... . University of Wisconsin 


THE CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name 
The name of the organization shall be the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars. 
Article [1I—Purpose 


The purposes of this Association shall be to provide, by means of 
annual conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on 
problems of common interest to its members, and to contribute to the 
advancement of education in America. 


Article 111—Membership 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty 
of registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording 
the standing of students in any recognized institution of higher learning 
in the United States or in Canada, shall be eligible to active membership 
on payment of an annual due of five dollars. It is understood that active 
membership is either institutional or personal. 

Any member who shall fail to pay his annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped auto- 
matically from the list of members. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be 
recommended by any member of the Association to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Election to honorary membership will rest with the Executive 
Committee, but only those who continue in some educational work, or 
who are retiring from active service, and only those who have been in 
the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the 
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Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the 
Association’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


Article [V—Officers 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a president, a first 
vice-president, a second vice-president, a third vice-president, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and an editor. These officers shall be elected by ballot 
at each annual meeting, a majority vote of those present being necessary 
to election. They shall hold office from the adjournment of the meeting 
at which they were elected until the adjournment of the next annual 
meeting. 

Section 2. Duties of Officers: 

(a) It shall be the duty of the president to assume full responsibility 
for all of the general activities of the Association, to conduct all necessary 
correspondence with the members in regard to the annual program, and, 
with the assistance of the Executive Committee, to arrange the program. 
All bills must be approved by the president before payment. He shall 
refer to an auditing committee the annual report of the treasurer. In case 
the office of president becomes vacant, the order of succession shall be 
first vice-president, second vice-president, third vice-president. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the second vice-president to have charge 
of the campaign for extending the membership of the Association. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep an accurate list of the 
members of the Association, correcting same from time to time upon the 
advice of the treasurer. He shall be the custodian of the records of the 
Association. He shall, with the assistance of a stenographer, keep the 
minutes of the annual meeting. He shall keep minutes of the meetings 
of the Executive Committee. 

(d) In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall 
collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of mem- 
bers to the president, the second vice-president, and the secretary. He 
shall make an annual report to the Executive Committee. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the editor to print and distribute the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting and all other bulletins printed by the 
Association. 

Article V—Executive Committee 

The officers named in article IV shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual meeting, 
to assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other 
necessary arrangements. 


Article VI—Budget Committee 
There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of three members, one 
of whom shall be elected each year to serve for a period of three years. 
Article VII—Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present and voting. 








DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TWEN- 
TIETH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


A 


Adcock, Eunice, Assistant Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Andress, Mary, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Aneshaensel, Elizabeth, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Archer, C. H., Registrar, Concord State Normal School, Athens, W.Va. 

Armsby, H. H., Registrar, Missouri State School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Rolla, Mo. 

Arnsdorf, H. G., Registrar, New York University, New York, N.Y. 


B 


Baldwin, J. W., Registrar, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Bergstresser, John L., Assistant Dean, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Birkhoff, Ellen G., University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Bixler, Roy W., Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Black, W. M., Registrar, Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Bly, John M., St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Nornal University, Normal, 


Ill. 
Bright, Alan, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
Bundy, Ruth, Registrar, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 
Burgoyne, Helen H., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 


C 
Chandler, Harley W., Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Cherf, John F., Director, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 
Church, Lorera M., Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 
Clarke, Mary, Registrar, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, 
Ill. 
Clevenger, G. H., Secretary of Credits and Placement, Ball State 
Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind. 
Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Cogswell, Francis, Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio 
Collins, Bernice E., Recorder, Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce, Evanston, IIl. 
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Conant, Robert O., Registrar, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Cookson, Thomas A., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Cory, C.S., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Cotton, Sarah E., Recorder and Examiner, Butler University, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Cracknell, William J., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, III. 

Cramer, William F., Secretary of Admissions, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Crawford, Eleanor, Registrar, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

Cressy, Earl H., New York, N.Y. 


D 


Davis, Helene K., National College of Education, Evanston, IIl. 

Davis, Velma Marie, Recorder and Assistant Registrar, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Il. 

Deakins, Clarence E., Registrar, James Millikin University, Decatur, 
Ill. 

Deardon, Anna Mae, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Dempster, R. N., Registrar, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Devricks, Robert K., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers’ College, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Dillenback, Marian, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Disert, Margaret C., Registrar, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Doyle, S. R., Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Drescher, H. A., Dean, Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing, Minn. 

Duggan, L. G., Registrar, Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 

Duncan, Kenneth W., Registrar, Crane Junior College, Chicago, IIl. 

Dwenger, George H., Registrar, Long Island College of Medicine, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dyrness, Enoch C., Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton, III. 


E 
Ebersole, W. S., Registrar, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Eischeid, Sarah, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Eldridge, H. E., Registrar, State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 
F 
Feigenbutz, Elisabeth L., Registrar, Western Reserve University School 
of Nursery, Cleveland, Ohio 
Finkbeiner, Thomas, Registrar, North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 
Fitch, Donald R., Registrar, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Fletemeyer, Louise, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Friend, L. L., Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 
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G 
Gannett, J. A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Gantt, Matsye (Miss), Registrar, State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Magnolia, Ark. 
Garden, Gladys, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
Gardner, Lucy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Garlick, Harriet, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
Gary, Annie Beth, Southwestern College, Memphis, Tenn. 
Geiner, Hazel, Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Gillis, Ezra L., Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Gladfelter, Millard E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goeller, Pearl E., Registrar, Carthage College, Carthage, IIl. 
Grable, Queenie M., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Grimes, Marian, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Grosenbaugh, Ada E., Assistant Examiner, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 
Grossman, D. A., Examiner, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
Guild, Cliff, Registrar, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, III. 
Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


ui 


Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Columbia University, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. 

Hall, John P., Registrar, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hamm, Rosalind, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Harris, Wilfred J., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hartman, Lelia G., Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hawkinson, James R., Northwestern University School of Commerce, 
Chicago, III. 

Hayes, Clara D., Secretary, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hayward, E. H., Registrar, State Teachers’ College, Peru, Neb. 

Helmstadter, C. W., Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Hertzler, Silas, Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

Hesson, Dorothy, Morehead State Teachers’ College, Morehead, Ky. 

Hester, Cleo Gillis, Murray State Teachers’ College, Murray, Ky. 

Hickman, G. E., Registrar, Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 

Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Hillyer, Louise, Assistant Registrar, East Kentucky State Teachers’ 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Hoekje, John C., Registrar, Western State Teachers’ College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Hoffman, William S., Registrar, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
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Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth, II. 

Holt, F. O., Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Hoover, G. E., Registrar, Central Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Hoppough, Cora L., Registrar, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Howell, E. J., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Tex. 

Howell, William R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Howland, Florence, Registrar, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y. 

J 

Jagodnigg, Fleeta C., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Johnson, Anna C., Registrar, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minn. 


kK 

Kaufman, Agness J., Registrar, Lewis Institute, Chicago, II. 

Kaufmann, C. A., Registrar, Newberry College, Newberry, 8.C. 

Kaufmann, Fannie, Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

kelly, W. E., Armour Institute, Chicago, Il. 

Kennedy, KX. J., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Kerr, Fred L., Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Kilby, Margaret B., Registrar, Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 

King, G. E., Registrar, lowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 

Kingsbury, Samuel S., Registrar, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Kleiner, Joseph L., De Paul University, Chicago, Il. 

Kolb, Mary H., Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L 


Lang, Elfrieda, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Il. 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Le Fevre, Anna J., Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, II]. 

Lewis, Davida B., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Lill, Bernice D., Registrar, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Lilleskow, Mary, Registrar, State Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Linville, Dorothy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lomen, Oscar M., Registrar, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

Love, Donald M., Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

M 

Mackay, Muriel, Registrar, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Ll. 

Mackinnon, J. C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

MaeMorland, Wanda, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 
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Maloney, Exie, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Marquardt, C. E., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Martin, Dora G., Registrar, American International College, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Martin, L. H., Registrar, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Maruth, Charles H., Assistant Registrar, State University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Iowa 

McCandless, Bethana, Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 

McClay, George, Assistant Registrar, Northwestern University School 
of Music, Evanston, II]. 

McCracken, 8. J., Registrar, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

McElroy, M. Frances, National College of Education, ’>><' 

McGahey, Florence I., University of Nebras* 

McGaughey, Margaret Emily, De Pauw U1 

McHugh, John C., Registrar, De Paul Univ 

MeKnight, Carrie E., Muskingum College, 

McQuitty, John V., University of Florida, ¢ 

Meade, Raymond D., Registrar, Stephens ' x, Columbia, Mo. 

Mehmert, Eugenia, University of Chicago, ‘ago, Ill. 

Meloy, Marie J., Registrar, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Melville, Carey E., Registrar, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Metz, Gustave E., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

Miller, Ernest C., Recorder, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Milton, Mary P., Registrar, Morehead State Normal School and Teach- 
ers’ College, Morehead, Ky. 

Mitchell, John Pearce, Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Moon, Allen J., Dean and Registrar, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 

N 

Neely, Alvin J., Registrar, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Nelson, Alfred C., Registrar, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Nelson, Erland, Registrar, Dana College, Blair, Neb. 

Nessell, Fred E., Registrar, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Neville, K. P. R Registrar, Western Ontario University, London, 
Canada 

O 

O’Hara, Frank J.. ‘egistrar, St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

O’Malley, Thomas I., Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Ott, Minnie, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Overturf, N. H., Assistant Registrar, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio 
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y 


Pearson, Norma, Teachers’ College, DeKalb, IIl. 

Peters, Lucile, Milwaukee Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pettingill, T. E., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pierce, A. Lester, Registrar, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Poole, Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Preinkert, Alma H., University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Pritchard, Helen B., Winona State Teachers’ College, Winona, Minn. 

Probst, Carrie M., Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Pulley, Mary, Assistant Registrar, Mississippi State Teachers’ College, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Q 
“siversity of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R 


P ate Normal School, Florence, Ala. 

Reeves, 1 rar, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Renneker, George vu, . ‘sity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Rice, Virginia, Universit Uhicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Rich, Daniel L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ring, Nancy, Assistant Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robertson, Mary A., Registrar, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Robinson, J. R., Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Robinson, Winifred, Women’s College, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 

Rodefer, Velma F’., Registrar, Bethany College, Bethany, W.Va. 

Rombotis, Alice R., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Ross, Clarence F., Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Ss 

Sage, J. R., Registrar, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 

Schrader, Olive M., Registrar, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Schuytema, G. L., Recorder and Examiner, Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Secor, Joy, Associate Registrar, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Seylor, E. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, III. 

Shephard, Daisy Dean, University of Chicago, Chi. o, IIl. 

Short, G. Y., Arkansas State Teachers’ College, Conway, Ark. 

Showman, Harry M., Registrar, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Singleterry, Curtis R., Registrar, Aurora College, Aurora, III. 
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Sister Adelgundis, St. Benedict College, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Sister C. M. Morrison, Registrar, Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 

Sister Eucharista, Registrar, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Sister H. Cecilia, Registrar, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N.J. 

Sister M. Aquina, Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

Sister Mary Aquinas, Registrar, Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 
Ohio 

Sister Mary Christella, Mundelein College, Chicago, Il. 

Sister Mary Grace, Registrar, Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Ky. 

Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Sister M. Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest, Il. 

Sister M. Genevieve, Registrar, St. Francis Xavier, Chicago, III. 

Sister M. Luverne, St. Benedict College, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Sister M. Melita, Dean, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Wilberta, Registrar, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sloan, Marguerite, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, Marjorie W., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Space, Helen M., Registrar, Keuka, College, Keuka, Park, N.Y. 

Stair, Virginia, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Steggert, Bertram J., Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Steimle, C. P., Registrar, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Steward, D. H., Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, III. 

Stidham, Kathryn H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Stone, R. B., Registrar, Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 

Stradley, B. L., Examiner, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


T 
Tabb, Jennie M., Registrar, State Teachers’ College, Farmville, Va. 
Thomas, Blanche C., Registrar, Eastern Illinois State Normal College, 


Charleston, III. 
Thompson, Carroll W., Registrar, California Christian College, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 

Titsworth, W. A., Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. 

Tsu, K. C., Ginling College, Nanking, China 

Tuttle, G. P., Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
U 

Underwood, Lawrence C., Registrar, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 
V 

Van Bergen, Betty, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 
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W 

Wagoner, W. E., Secretary-Registrar, Ball State Teachers’ College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Wald, Arthur, Dean, Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 

Wallgren, A. Samuel, Registrar, North Park College, Chicago, Il. 

Weirick, Bessie M., Registrar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

West, R. M., Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

White, Alden W., Assistant Secretary, Faculty, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Whitelaw, Eleanor Bell, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Wickhem, Valerie C., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Wilcox, Floyd C., President, Frances Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, 
Hl. 

Wilkins, Charlie S., Registrar, John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville, Tex. 

Wilkinson, F. D., Registrar, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Williams, Marian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Williams, W. H. Registrar, State Teachers’ College, Platteville, Wis. 

Williamson, Mildred E., Assistant Registrar, Pembroke College, Brown 
University, Providence, R.1. 

Wilson, Edward N., Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

Wilson, Margaret E., Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Wilson, T. J., Jr., Registrar, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Wise-Helman, Cora V., Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. 

Wolcott, F. Isabel, Oberlin, College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Woodmansee, W. R., Registrar, Ripon, Wis. 

Worth, Vera L., Registrar, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


y 
Yakeley, Elida, Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Z 

Zimmer, Virginia, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Zimmerman, John, Registrar, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 























REGISTRATION BY STATES, 1932 
Alabama 3 New Jersey 2 
Arizona 0 New Mexico 0 
Arkansas 4 New York 14 
California 3 North Carolina 1 
Colorado 2 North Dakota 0 
Connecticut 1 Ohio 16 
Delaware 1 Oklahoma 1 
District of Columbia 2 Oregon 0 
Florida 3 Pennsylvania 10 
Georgia 0 Rhode Island 1 
Illinois 71 South Carolina 1 
Idaho 0 South Dakota 0 
Indiana 11 Tennessee 2 
Iowa 11 Texas 2 
Kansas 1 Utah 0 
Kentucky 15 Vermont 0 
Louisiana 0 Virginia 3 
Maine 2 Washington 0 
Maryland 7 West Virginia 3 
Massachusetts 4 Wisconsin 11 
Michigan 11 Wyoming 0 
Minnesota 12 Canada 1 
Mississippi 1 China 1 
Missouri 6 PES 
Montana 0 Total 247 
Nebraska 6 Guests * 
New Hampshire 1 Grand Total 982 
Nevada 0 
REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 
1910-1932 
Poss mal Year Place President 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College, (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
448 
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46 
55 


69 


66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
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1913 Salt Lake City J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
1914. Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
1915 Ann Arbor G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
1917 Lexington *F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 
1919 Chicago A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
1920 Washington KE. L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 
1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
1925 Boulder T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
1927 Atlanta R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
1929 Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas 
1930 Memphis E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
1932 Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 
(The total attendance in 1932, including 35 guests, was 282 
*Deceased. 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1914-1932 
Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1925 331 
1915 100 1926 384 
1916 123 1927 504 
1917 140 1928 622 
1919 177 1929 696 
1920 194 1930 749 
1922 210 1931 754 
1924 299 1932 720 
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NOTICE 


The Proceedings number has been changed by the Execu- 
tive Committee from No. 1 of the volume to No. 4. Volume 
VII, therefore, contains the Proceedings of the 1931 meeting 
and the Proceedings of the 1932 meeting. It was thought by 
the Editor that some might wish to bind separately Volume 
VII, No. 4, the Proceedings of the 1932 meeting, so a separate 
index has been prepared. However, if it is desirable to bind 
it with the other numbers, including the Proceedings of the 
1932 meeting, that can be done. 


The index to Volume VI was prepared by the former edi- 
tor, Mr. Hoffman, for the convenience of those who have not 
already bound that volume. 











INDEX TO VOLUME VII 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to 
the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Chicago. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, in- 
cluding the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular 
rate. Extra space will be charge five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obliga- 
tion as to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of 
employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
expects that at least some reply will be made to all those answering 
announcements. 








POSITION WANTED: College graduate desires position as Assistant in Regis- 
trar’s office, or recorder, or secretarial work in University office. Several years’ ex- 
perience in Dean's office, President’s office, as Assistant Registrar. Registrar in two 
colleges of Central states. Address reply to ‘‘D,’’ Editor of the Bulletin of the A. A.C. R., 
Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. (2) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED: Age 32. Married. Employed six years in present 
position as state teachers college registrar enrolling two thousand yearly. Former school 
superintendent. Bachelor’s degree and graduate work in administration. Address reply 
to “C,” care of Editor of the Bulletin of the A. A. C. R., Registrar's Office, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (3) 





POSITION WANTED: Young man with executive ability desires position as 
collegiate registrar or assistant. B.A., Brown, 1920. Graduate work in religious educa- 
tion. Three years’ teaching experience. Five years’ experience in business office. Best of 
references. Please reply to Paul W. Davis, 1408 Downy Street., Flint, Michigan. 





POSITION WANTED: Age 24. M.A., Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Desires position as assistant in office of registrar, recorder, or dean. Major in education, 


including courses in registration and deanship. Address replies to “E,” care of Editor 
of the Bulletin of the A. A. C. R., Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED: Young man with three years’ experience in registrar’s office 
of a large university in the East desires position as registrar, assistant registrar, or record- 
er. Can furnish best of references together with letter of recommendation from registrar 
of institution where employed. Address (x) in care of Editor of the Bulletin of the 
A. A. C. Iz., Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. (3) 























To the 


REGISTRAR 


Through the co-operation of the Registrars 
of several large Eastern Universities we have 
developed a means of reproducing ‘Students’ 
Records” quickly and economically. 


Write our nearest branch for particulars. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Enduring: worth at reasonable cost 
Philadelphia Washington 


Chi New York 
Sher Gauss Pittsburgh DIE nN Milwaukee _Los Angeles 


San Francisco ESTABLISHED 1865 Factory at Chicago 
Manufacturers of Drafting and Surveying Supplies 























AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


PROCEEDINGS 


1910—1917 
Re-edited 


A limited supply is available and will be sent upon receipt of 
twenty-six cents in stamps to cover the cost of mailing 


Send orders now to 


ROY W. BIXLER 


Registrar of the University of Chicago, Chicago 






































“Never before has there been such a need of carefully com- 
piled and wisely interpreted data about liberal arts colleges 
as now. Questions are being raised about every aspect of gen- 
eral education in a far more critical spirit than ever before. 
Changes are being made in colleges with almost frantic haste. 

‘At this juncture, it is exceedingly important that a volume 
such as The Liberal Arts College should come from the pens of 
five entirely dispassionate students of higher education. That 
the study is based upon surveys of thirty-five colleges, and that 
it has had the benefit of the friendly co-operation of the leaders 
of a church which has fostered liberal arts education so genu- 
inely, assure its soundness and balance. I regard it as a most 
significant and timely contribution to higher education.”’— 
Frep J. Keiry, Chief, Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, U.S. Office of Education. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


BASED UPON SURVEYS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 
RELATED TO THE Metuopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


BY FLOYD W. REEVES, JOHN DALE RUSSELL, H. C. 
GREGG, A. J. BRUMBAUGH, anp L. E. BLAUCH 


715 pages, $4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





























E. A. WRIGHT ADVERTISERS 
COMPANY The registrars purchase 


Engravers + Printers annually hundreds of 
Stationers thousands of dollars 

worth of office equip- 

ment and supplies. 


Fraternity and School Stationery The Bulletin of the Am- 
Commencement Invitations Corene Association of 
Class Day Programs Collegiate Registrars is 
Dance Programsand Dance Favors the only journal eircu- 
School Catalogs—Diplomas lated among the regis- 


Class Annuals t wi ae 
Wedding Invitations Fars CXCIUSIVELY. 


Business Stationery 











For CoLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Specialists in 


a 
Bonds and Stock Certificates 








Advertising Rates 


Broap AND HunTINGDON STREETS Are Reasonable 
PHILADELPHIA 























THE “BW” 
DIRECT PRINTING — 
PROCESS 


A Simplified Rapid Process for making Black on White. | 
Positive Prints direct from a tracing without the aid or expense | 
of a negative. Especially desirable and economical for copying | 
transcripts and other forms where a transparent original can 
be used. 


The advantages of this type of print are quite obvioad 
From the very inception of the graphic arts and up to the 
present time the practice of writing, drawing or printing in 
color (preferably black) against a contrasting once ts 
has prevailed. | 

“BW” Direct Black Line Prints are quickly made. The 1 & 
printing is accomplished on an ordinary blue printing ma- {f 
chine, sun or vacuum frame, while the developing is per- 


formed with a special developing apparatus by the applica- 
tion of a developing solution in such minute quantities as 


to keep the process within the category of dry developing. 
For pamphlets describing the process address 


CHARLES BRUNING CO., Inc. 


96-102 Reade Street, New York, N.Y. 
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